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AN  EDITORIAL  REVIEW 


Z^AMING  the  Newspaper  Men. — Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Allen,  three  or  four  years  ago, 
published  some  pertinent  paragraphs 
upon  the  persistence  of  a  stupid  newspaper 
habit  of  ridiculing  public  school  teachers  and 
of  hanging  on  to  an  outworn  fallacy  that 
children  disliked  their  school,  their  studies, 
their  teacher.  Last  February  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  National  School  Superintendents 
at  their  Cincinnati  meeting  passed  some 
gallant  resolutions  about  *‘our  women’* 
and  the  newspapers,  thanking  the  press  for 
its  changing  attitude  toward  the  public- 
school  service.  Sympathy,  respect,  en¬ 
couragement,  so  often  voiced  by  citizens 
in  letters  and  speeches,  have  frequently 
been  offset  by  newspaper  contempt  of 
teachers  shown  in  uncomplimentary  car¬ 
toons  depicting  teachers  as  unlovely  hatchet¬ 
faced  creatures  to  associate  with  whom  is 
torture.  For  a  publicity  agency  (that  is 
what  a  newspaper  is,  of  course)  to  belittle 
a  great  public  service  is  treason.  It  is  bad 
manners  and  stupidity  as  well.  In  the 
Educational  Review  of  June,  1925,  was 
printed  an  invitation  to  join  a  committee 
for  the  conversion  of  sinful  newspaper 
people  to  lead  a  better  life  so  far  as  saying 
or  picturing  things  toward  the  schools  is 
concerned. 

Ihe  volunteers  addressed  this  coaxing 
exhortation  to  the  managers  of  300  American 
newspapers,  the  list  extending  to  every 
state  in  the  union: 


When  the  children  go  back  to  school 

Dear  Editor: 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education 


Association,  this  year,  we  were  talking  about  the 
change  in  the  tone  of  editorials  commenting  upon 
the  reopening  of  schools.  Everybody  noted  the 
disappearance  of  the  jibes  and  caricatures 
ridiculing  our  women  of  the  public  schools.  The 
editor  of  to-day  seems  to  think  the  teacher  not 
an  entirely  contemptible  public  servant.  News¬ 
papers  do  not  now  assume  that  the  typical 
American  child  thoroughly  hates  school,  and  his 
lessons,  and  his  teachers. 

For  this  happy  evidence  of  patriotic  courtesy 
on  your  part  we  passed  for  you  a  vote  of  thanks 
and  resolved  that  we  make  a  modest  request  that 
if  you  do  celebrate  editorially  the  march  of 
20,000,000  young  Americans  back  to  school  you 
do  us  the  favor  to  send  to  our  secretary  one  clip¬ 
ping  of  your  words  that  we  may  show  it  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  National  Association  in  order 
that  teachers  may  love  editors  more. 


W.  M.  Heaton,  Pueblo 

Olivia  Rice,  Minneapolis 

Milton  Fairchild,  Chevy 
Chase 

C.  F.  Prior,  Fairhaven, 
Mass. 

R.  E.  Vollich,  Los  Angeles 

John  L.  Haney,  Philadel¬ 
phia 

C.  Ray  Gates,  Grand 
Island 

Wm.  McAndrew,  Chicago 

Katherine  Knobbe,  New 
York 

Fanny  R.  Smith,  Chicago 

Paul  Dysart,  Pittsburg 

J.  W.  Reaves,  Deadwood, 
Mo. 

A.  V.  Stout,  Topeka 

John  J.  Maddox,  St. 
Louis 

John  Milne,  Albuqueraue 

Mabe 


.  P.  Carr,  Vicksburg 
.  J.  Copeland,  Morrisville, 
Minn. 

John  J.  Tigert,  Washing^ 
ton 

Jas.  F.  Peebles,  Marion, 
Mass. 

Isabel  Sloan,  Sioux  City 

T.  C.  Henderson,  Bue- 
vard,  N.  C. 

L.  McCartney,  Hannibal 

A.  Cort,  Brooklyn 

Pete  W.  Ross,  Point  Loma 

Silas  Bimbaum,  Bronx 

Reid  Irving,  Port  Deposit, 
Md. 

F.  C.  Kirkland,  Zanes¬ 
ville 

Frank  Cody,  Detroit 

John  H.  Beveridge, 

Omaha 

C.  B.  Glen,  Birmingham 

Shackleton,  Secretary 

So  So.  State  St.,  Chicago 


The  Review  goes  to  press  too  early  to 
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make  a  complete  summary  of  what  response 
the  letter  secured. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  gets  the  award 
for  first  response.  Its  editorial  “As  the 
School  Bell  Rings’*  is  a  gem  of  Southern 
courtesy  and  patriotic  public  spirit.  It 
calls  the  committee’s  invitation  “a  charming 
letter.’’  “Truth  to  tell,’’  says  the  editor, 
“the  old  old  joke  of  making  the  teacher  an 
ogress  and  their  pupils  as  captives  com¬ 
ing  back  to  the  dungeon  is  dead.  In  the 
old  days  if  elementary  education  was  a 
grim  business,  it  produced  some  immortal 
work.  Nowadays  of  the  million  young 
Georgians  who  are  turning  schoolward,  the 
vast  majority  will  go  with  a  hop,  skip,  and  a 
jump  and  will  find  the  classroom  one  of  the 
most  interesting  corners  of  this  interesting 
world.  For  this  they  have  many  persons 
to  thank:  the  people  who  furnish  the  funds, 
the  school  board  which  gives  its  time  and 
talent,  but  most  of  all  that  good  friend, 
that  gentle  guide,  that  opener  of  ways  to 
enchanting  kingdoms,  their  teacher.’’  Isn’t 
that  gracefully  done?  William  Jones,  chief 
editorial  writer,  said  it.  Why  don’t  you 
write  him  a  short  note  of  compliment? 
This  is  your  business  as  well  as  his.  Even 
editors  are  helped  by  honest  praise. 

The  Chicago  Daily  NewSy  which  from  the 
earliest  Stone-and-Lawson  days  has  been 
a  staunch  supporter  of  the  public  schools, 
greeted  the  opening  day  with  a  congratu¬ 
latory  editorial:  “The  Children  Go  Back  to 
School.’’  It  reviews  the  advance  of  the 
previous  year  and  compliments  the  teaching 
and  supervisory  staff  upon  the  decrease  of 
the  malign  influence  of  spoils  politics,  on 
the  measurable  advance  in  accuracy  and 
reliability  shown  by  the  arithmetic  and 
spelling  tests.  “Cooperate,  Chicago  citi¬ 
zens,  for  the  welfare  of  the  schools.  Weak¬ 
ness  in  the  school  system  must  be  recognized 
and  cured.  The  work  your  schools  are 
doing  in  civic  preparation,  in  actual  sharing 
of  community  activities,  deserves  your 
commendation.  The  schools  are  making 
praiseworthy  efforts  to  make  education  vital 
and  adequate.’’ 

The  Tribune y  the  Herald-Examinery  the 


Posty  the  Journaly  the  Americany  Chicago 
Commercey  the  Economisty  greeted  the  open¬ 
ing  of  school  with  cheerful  editorials.  What 
the  Chicago  papers  did  in  the  way  of  pictures 
you  may  judge  from  some  specimens  on  the 
opening  pages  of  this  magazine. 

Every  school  man  and  good  citizen  will 
recognize  the  value  of  suggesting  to  the 
editors  in  his  home  town  the  real  public 
service  a  greeting  of  this  kind  can  be  made  to 
render.  The  habit  of  featuring  school  fights, 
of  giving  the  public  an  idea  that  conflict, 
protest,  ill-mannered  differences,  belong 
to  educational  organization,  may  be  miti¬ 
gated  by  substitution  of  the  positive  in 
place  of  the  negative,  the  uplook  rather  than 
the  downlook,  the  boost  instead  of  the  knock, 
encouragement  as  better  than  sneering. 

Charley  Day,  who  edits  the  Daily  Argus- 
Leader  in  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota,  came 
to  the  mark  in  fine  form.  He  called  an 
editorial  conference.  He  and  associate  edi¬ 
tor  Beremess  produced  this  hearty  trib¬ 
ute: 

“This  week  over  20,000,000  young  Am¬ 
ericans  are  marching  back  to  school.  That 
is  an  impressive  fact  even  if  the  mind  is 
unable  to  do  it  justice.  Think  of  it!  A 
vast  army  of  invaders,  struggling  to  conquer 
the  realms  of  ignorance  and  superstition  I 
Most  of  them  are  like  the  soldiers  who  carry 
high-powered  rifles  in  the  world’s  great  wars: 
they  don’t  know  what  it  is  all  about — but 
they  are  on  their  way.  They  carry  on. 
They  feel  rather  than  apprehend  the  need 
for  the  campaign. 

“But  the  officers — the  teachers  who  direct 
this  great  army  of  loyal  Americans — know 
where  they  are  going  and  what  the  eventual 
triumph  shall  be.  For  the  most  part 
teachers  are  inspired  by  the  missionary  zeal 
that  devotes  its  energies  to  a  great  cause.  A 
few  may  be  worldly;  occasionally  there 
are  incompetent  ones  who  are  thinned  out 
in  various  ways;  there  are  some  who  do  not 
love  their  work  as  there  are  in  every  calling 
some  who  see  not  the  vision.  But  for  the 
most  part  the  public  school  teachers  are 
doing  what  they  most  wish  to  do,  and  they 
are  doing  it  with  self-denial  and  devotion  to 
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duty  despite  the  poor  salaries  they  some¬ 
times  receive. 

“It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  change  has 
come  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the 
business  of  going  to  school  and  the  profession 
of  pedagogy.  Editorial  comment  of  late 
years  shows  a  falling  off  of  that  cheap  wit 
that  pictures  every  schoolboy  as  hating 
to  get  back  to  his  studies,  and  the  teacher  as 
a  sour-visaged  dame  with  short  curls  and 
a  thin  chest.  The  jibes  and  caricatures 
of  our  women  of  the  public  schools  have 
passed  into  the  dust-bin  of  oblivion.  The 
typical  American  child  does  not  thoroughly 
hate  his  school,  his  lessons,  or  his  teacher. 

“There  is  no  place  for  cynicism  nor  veiled 
contempt  in  thinking  of  the  American 
school  system.” 


Making  it  a  Government  by  the  People. — 
Edmund  W.  Booth,  who  has  editorial 
direction  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  and 
seven  other  dailies  in  the  same  state  in 
which  Grand  Rapids  is  located,  wrote  an 
article  for  this  Review  which  appeared 
in  the  number  for  January,  1925.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  efforts  of  his  newspapers  to  “get 
out  the  vote”  no  matter  whether  that  vote 
should  be  Republican  or  Democrat.  The 
High  Schools  of  Grand  Rapids  cooperated 
with  this  project.  Poster  contests  were  held, 
and  the  posters  submitted  where  judged  on 
the  basis  of  their  effectiveness  in  idealizing 
the  ballot.  At  a  teachers*  institute  in  An¬ 
gola,  Indiana,  I  saw  a  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  Abbott  Educational  Company  of  Chicago 
advertising  citizenship  and  using  for  this 
purpose  reproductions  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
posters.  The  salesman  told  me  that  this 
company  is  using  them  all  over  the  United 
States.  This  shows  a  realization  of  a 
formerly  neglected  high  school  duty:  civic 
service.  In  an  Indiana  town  at  another 
institute  the  clergyman  who  led  the  de¬ 
votional  exercises  asked  God  to  help  us 
schoolmasters  realize  that  our  duty  lies  not 
in  algebra  and  Latin  so  much  as  in  knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  country’s  needs  and  intention  to 
satisfy  them. 

I  have  heard  prayers  at  political  meetings 
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in  rural  Michigan  towns.  I  have  heard 
the  Lord  invoked  to  elect  the  Republican 
nominee.  But  never  before  had  I  heard  a 
solemn  prayer  at  a  teachers’  meeting  asking 
for  Divine  guidance,  away  from  the  pride 
and  pettiness  of  scholarship  toward  the 
realization  of  political  service  in  the  best 
sense.  The  reverend  clergyman  concluded 
with  this  striking  clause:  “In  order  that  a 
government  for  the  people  and  of  the  people 
may  be  by  the  people  and  not  by  an  inferior 
and  corrupt  minority  of  it.”  We  are 
moving.  There  are  those  of  us  who  before 
we  die  hope  to  see  American  public  schools 
which  were  made  a  tax  on  everybody 
through  a  solemn  promise  of  devoting  them 
especially  to  the  preservation  of  American 
ideals,  really  making  civic  education  para¬ 
mount  and  principal,  not  secondary  and 
incidental. 


Shamed  by  Chautauquans. — I  just  had  a 
thrill.  A  little  way  over  yonder  is  Winona 
Lake,  a  small  blue  gem  in  northern  Indiana 
with  wooded  shores  and  some  graceful  hills 
around  them.  There  are  winding  walks 
under  noble  trees,  a  pond  with  swans,  a 
bronze  Buddha  meditating  in  the  shade. 
But  I  went  over  there  because  a  friend  said 
there  would  be  a  meeting  on  better  citizen¬ 
ship.  Who  do  you  suppose  was  running  it? 
Not  an  association  of  schoolmasters  but 
about  three  hundred  men  and  women  who 
fill  the  circuits  of  the  Chautauqua  assemblies 
and  of  the  lyceum  bureaus  and  of  the  cor¬ 
porations  which  sell  entertainment.  Here 
were  those  handsome,  wholesome,  brilliant 
men  and  women  who  furnish  much  of  the 
culture  in  your  home  town,  the  stars  of  the 
lecture  course.  They  were  convening  for  the 
purpose  of  outlining  what  they  shall  do  this 
season  to  clean  off  some  of  the  smear  that  has 
come  over  American  ideals. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  presented  from  the 
platform  was  that  the  republic  is  in  danger. 
In  crime  per  capita  it  now  leads  the  world. 
In  disregard  for  law  and  in  open  banditry 
we  hold  a  disgraceful  first  place.  In  sen¬ 
sational  newspapers  and  salacious  drama 
and  moving  picture  we  are  spreading  im- 
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morality  over  ourselves  more  thickly  than 
ever  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  cities  is  a  combine  of  the  mana¬ 
gers  of  two  parties  to  rob  the  community. 
We  are  not  a  government  by  the  people, 
but  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  crooks 
for  the  crooks.  All  this  was  set  forth  in  the 
manner  that  a  physician  would  diagnose  a 
disease.  The  speakers  exaggerated  nothing, 
wailed  not  at  all,  but  said  calmly,  substan¬ 
tiating  statements  by  facts,  “We  haven’t 
come  along  as  the  founders  hoped  we  would ; 
we’ve  made  a  mess  of  democracy;  we  haven’t 
watched  it;  let’s  do  better.” 

The  result  of  the  conference  was  a  reso¬ 
lution  of  these  traveling  lecturers,  musicians, 
and  entertainers  who  go  everywhere,  who 
are  listened  to  by  ii,cxx),ooo  people  a  year; 
by  people  who  want  better  things.  The 
resolution  pledges  each  and  every  one  to  do 
his  bit  from  the  platform  to  persuade  every 
audience  to  think  seriously  of  its  duty  as  a 
self-governing  community  which  has  neg¬ 
lected  self-government. 

The  session  was  thrilling.  But  I  couldn’t 
dismiss  a  heavy  load  from  my  own  con¬ 
science.  This  is  what  I  am  employed  to 
do — raise  the  quality  of  the  citizenship. 
My  fellow  schoolmasters  have  argued  for 
school  maintenance  on  the  ground  that 
education  supplants  crime.  It’s  little  joy 
to  us  who  have  been  teaching  for  forty  years 
or  more  to  contemplate  the  criminality 
record  now.  Often  I  think  schoolmasters 
are  more  loyal  to  their  traditional  medicine 
than  to  the  advantage  of  the  invalid.  Pub¬ 
lic  education  is  a  failure,  says  Hirsch,  says 
Burke,  says  Bok,  says  Draper,  says  Beard. 
It  has  not  saved  democracy;  it  has  not 
purified  the  race.  To  my  thinking  this  is 


because  public  education  was  never  designed 
to  do  this.  The  proponents  of  the  system 
said  that  to  preserve  the  republic,  to  purge 
the  vice  and  crime  out  of  society,  we  must 
have  public  education.  But  no  one  designed 
a  procedure  to  effect  these  purposes.  For 
a  political  and  moral  business  we  retained  a 
system  designed  for  refinement,  ornament, 
personal  benefit,  and  elegant  leisure.  In  so 
far  as  the  bulk  of  the  course  of  study  of  the 
American  public  school  is  concerned  there  is 
nothing  in  it  whatever  to  prevent  the  coun¬ 
try  going  farther  into  corruption  than  it 
has  come.  Thousands  of  teachers’  institutes 
this  fall  swing  through  the  same  old  round  of 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geometry 
without  one  word  of  admonition  to  the 
scholiasts  that  the  government  of  the  people 
has  become  a  government  by  crooks.  Yet 
to  cure  this  is  our  business.  For  this, 
education  was  made  a  public  charge.  This 
was  the  promise  of  the  statesmen  who  asked 
the  commonwealths  to  pay  us  our  wages. 
I  am  ashamed  that  so  few  of  my  kind  see  this 
while  an  entire  convention  of  Chautauqua 
entertainers  take  it  so  seriously  to  heart. 

School  Work  on  a  Civic  Basis. — “Satu¬ 
rate ’’was  Superintendent  Ettinger’s  slogan 
when  superintendent  of  New  York  City 
schools;  “Saturate  every  school  exercise  with 
consciously  planned  relation  to  the  para¬ 
mount  duty  of  training  citizens.”  In  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  where  M.  C.  Lefler  is  in  charge 
of  the  schools,  much  of  ordinary  routine  is 
covered  by  organization  of  the  children  on 
lines  parallel  to  municipal  systems.  Our  il¬ 
lustration  shows  a  municipal  court  trying  a 
schoolboy  offender  who  is  charged  with  vio¬ 
lating  a  traffic  ordinance. 


WHAT  THE  LAYMEN  ARE  THINKING 

By  Themselves 


Herman  METZ  used  to  say  that 
we  schoolmasters  love  to  keep 
our  heads  in  the  sand.  We  do  need 
sand.  Sometimes  we  see  as  much  in  it 
worth  seeing  as  we  do  in  editorial  columns. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  month’s  col¬ 
lection  .? 

Whose  Business  is  Teachers’  Salaries? 

In  conducting  this  laymen’s  department 
the  Educational  Review  has  been  swearing 
by  the  Baltimore  Sun  for  its  sane  edu¬ 
cational  editorials.  It  is  now  in  order  to 
swear  at  it.  The  Baltimore  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  has  taken  up  the  matter  of  salaries. 
The  Sun  says  common  sense  should  have  told 
them  not  to  do  it.  Gently,  Sun,  don’t 
go  behind  a  cloud  of  nonsense.  What  is  the 
situation  in  Baltimore.?  The  teachers  are 
paying  seventy-five  per  cent,  more  for  what 
they  buy  than  they  paid  in  1914.  It  is 
costing  them  seventy-five  per  cent,  more  to 
live.  That  means  that  teaching  is  costing 
seventy-five  per  cent.  more.  Who’s  paying 
the  increased  cost?  The  teachers.  In 
Baltimore,  bricks,  mortar,  paper,  coal,  etc., 
is  costing  seventy-five  per  cent,  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  per  cent.  more.  Who’s  paying 
the  increased  cost?  Not  the  producers  of 
bricks,  mortar,  paper,  coal,  etc.,  but  the 
consumers  of  it.  The  school  board  is  paying 
the  higher  prices  for  everything  it  buys 
except  teaching.  And  yet  teaching  is  the 
essential  and  paramount  purpose  of  boards 
of  education;  all  the  other  things  are  supple¬ 
mentary.  To  favor  the  supplementary  and 
degrade  the  essential  is  what  the  Balti¬ 
moreans  are  letting  themselves  do.  Why? 
Because  it  is  common  sense,  oh.  Sun?  No¬ 
where  else  is  the  producer  paying  the  in¬ 
crease.  You  pay  six  dollars  for  the  former 
three-dollar  shoe.  The  shoemaker  and  the 
tanner  are  not  paying  it.  Mr.  Ford,  Lord 


Leverhulme,  and  every  manufacturer,  to 
keep  his  product  up  to  standard,  raised  the 
wages  of  his  producers.  Why  does  the 
mayor  and  the  school  board  fail  to  do  this 
for  teaching  service?  You  tell.  If  they 
fail  to  do  it  and  an  association  composed  of 
men  and  women  in  daily  contact  with  edu¬ 
cation  and  knowing  its  needs  should  take 
up  the  matter  of  restoring  service  costs  to 
their  former  value  what  could  be  more  in  the 
nature  of  common  sense?  Here’s  the  edi¬ 
torial.  It’s  nonsense. 

The  Public  School  Teachers’  Association 
may  be  ill-advised  in  turning  itself  into  an 
organization  to  boost  the  pay  of  teachers, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  either  the 
School  Board  or  the  Mayor  can  do  about  it. 
Neither  would  seem  to  have  the  right  to 
order  the  association  to  disband,  but  good 
judgment  should  prompt  it  not  to  agitate 
for  salary  increases  by  methods  which  are 
disapproved  by  the  School  Board  and  by  the 
city  administration. 

Public  officials  are  but  human,  and  when 
they  are  being  asked  to  grant  a  request  which 
it  is  in  their  power  to  refuse,  discretion  should 
be  exercised  in  going  contrary  to  their 
known  views  as  to  how  the  question  should 
be  approached. 

It  is  much  to  be  doubted  if  any  prop¬ 
aganda  is  needed  to  induce  the  public  to 
favor  paying  teachers  as  liberally  as  the 
state  of  the  city’s  finances  permits  and 
as  their  work  deserves.  They  know  what 
they  want  and  the  public  knows  what  they 
want.  The  body  to  be  convinced  is,  first, 
the  School  Board,  which  represents  the 
public  in  dealing  with  the  teachers,  and 
next  the  Board  of  Estimates,  which  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  handling  the  city’s 
finances  prudently. 

Though  of  course  a  decision  on  salaries 
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should  be  reached  without  regard  to  either 
board's  feeling  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Teachers'  Association,  com¬ 
mon  sense  suggests  that  the  association 
avoid  such  an  issue  as  is  being  raised  by  its 
present  course. 


Fair  Pay  for  Good  Work 

These  views  are  those  of  the  Editor  of 
the  Chicago  Herald-Examiner: 

Discussing  the  salaries  of  Chicago  teachers 
the  superintendent  of  schools  points  out 
that  it  costs  the  teachers  75  per  cent, 
more  to  live  than  it  did  ten  years  ago, 
which  means  practically  that  their  wages 
have  been  lowered  that  much,  and  that  low¬ 
ering  of  wages  always  depreciates  the  pro¬ 
duct.  We  are  paying  a  great  deal  less, 
comparatively,  for  the  teaching  of  our 
children  than  we  were,  but  we  are  headed 
for  an  ultimate  degradation  of  output. 

Superintendent  McAndrew's  analysis 
shows  that  Chicago  is  paying  $71.66  per 
annum  per  pupil,  for  the  mere  teaching, 
and  that  this  is  less  than  118  other  cities 
are  paying.  In  other  words,  Chicago  is 
119th  in  the  country  in  the  rate  of  pay  to 
its  teachers  per  pupil.  We  are  not  prepared 
to  say  we  should  be  contented  with  1 19-rate 
teaching  service.  We  are  getting  better 
service  than  that,  no  doubt.  But  on  what 
basis  do  we  deserve  it  ? 

Three  things  are  necessary  for  the  best 
teaching — comfortable  physical  conditions, 
adequate  equipment,  and  good  teachers. 
But  nobody,  educational  expert  or  man  in  the 
street,  would  deny  that  the  most  important 
of  the  three  was  the  teaching.  The  ap¬ 
portionment  of  the  money  at  the  disposal 
of  the  board  should  therefore,  if  there  is 
anything  at  all  in  logic,  go  principally  to 
insure  having  good  teachers.  That  seems 
to  us  mere  obvious  common  sense.  The 
secretary  of  the  finance  committee  of  the 
board  showed  conclusively  that  the  board 
could  find  the  funds  for  the  proposed  increase 
in  the  salary  schedules.  We  hope  it  will 
see  fit  to  use  them  for  that  increase. 


The  Missing  Factor  in  Education 

An  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Evening  Post 
contains  this: 

Three  high  school  principals  recently  came 
to  us  with  a  serious  question.  *‘What  can 
be  done,"  said  they,  “to  impress  upon  the 
children  in  our  schools  the  supreme  import¬ 
ance  of  the  spiritual  values  in  life?" 

On  the  same  day,  without  any  collusion, 
there  came  to  us  a  member  of  a  high  school 
board  of  trustees.  “What  can  be  done," 
said  he,  “to  awaken  in  us  who  are  responsible 
for  the  direction  of  the  schools  of  the  state  a 
sense  of  what  is  vital  in  education?" 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  gravity 
of  the  problem,  its  tremendous  importance 
to  American  life,  is  impressing  itself  so  deeply 
upon  the  consciousness  of  both  those  who 
teach  and  those  who  employ  the  teachers  and 
formulate  school  policy.  To  be  keenly 
aware  of  it  is  the  first  step  toward  solution, 
and  we  think  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  the 
men  who  posed  the  questions  voice  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind  which  is  shared  by  many  others. 

Any  process  of  preparation  for  life  which 
fails  to  develop  moral  autonomy  together 
with  mental  efficiency  is  more  than  fifty 
per  cent,  lacking  in  fulfilling  its  purpose. 
Surely  we  must  see  that  mental  efficiency 
is  merely  equipment  for  moral  autonomy, 
and,  if  the  latter  be  wanting,  becomes  as 
dangerous  as  a  kit  of  tools  in  the  possession 
of  a  burglar.  It  is  the  danger  here  suggested 
which  faces  America  to-day,  and  that  may 
bring  the  “whole  superstructure  of  legalism" 
— ^which  we  recognize  to  be  necessary — 
“clattering  in  ruin  about  our  ears." 

America  has  been  devoted  to  the  principle 
of  religious  liberty,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
ideal  we  have  secularized  the  state,  and 
education  as  a  function  of  the  state.  We 
are  awaking  to  the  fact  that  in  this  secu¬ 
larization  we  have  come  perilously  close  to 
making  public  school  education  unmoral 
— ^that  is  to  say,  we  have  made  it  largely 
ineffective  as  a  means  for  developing  moral 
autonomy.  We  have  counted  upon  religion 
in  the  church  and  in  the  home  to  supplement 
the  secular  teaching  of  the  school  with  moral 
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training.  The  result,  as  we  view  it  to-day, 
is  far  from  reassuring.  In  many  of  its 
phases  it  is  alarming.  It  provokes  just  such 
anxious  questions  as  led  to  the  writing  of  this 
editorial. 

Is  it  possible  to  maintain  our  ideal  of  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  and  at  the  same  time  to 
incorporate  in  our  scheme  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  the  teaching  of  that  higher  signifi¬ 
cance  of  life,  of  those  supreme  values  in 
personality,  which  we  variously , call  moral, 
ethical,  or  spiritual,  and  which  we  have 
considered  to  be  mainly  within  the  province 
of  religion? 

There  are  two  reasons  which  incline  us  to 
believe  it  is  possible.  First,  because  many 
things  which  have  seemed  impossible  become 
possible  when  the  necessity  for  their  doing  is 
sufficiently  felt;  second,  because  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  progress  in  our  understanding  of  what  is 
vital  in  religion. 

But  we  are  still  far  from  solving  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  one  hedged  about  with  many 
difficulties.  The  most  hopeful  fact  is  that 
we  are  beginning  to  see  it  as  fundamental; 
that  we  are  talking  about  it  frankly;  that  we 
are  experimenting  with  tentative  solutions. 
This  editorial  is  written  in  order  to  stimulate 
further  thought  and  discussion. 

The  Real  Business  of  Schools 

In  California  you  cannot  enter  public 
school  teaching  without  taking  a  preparatory 
course  in  the  teaching  of  American  ideals. 
The  Washington  Post  takes  up  the  matter 
as  affecting  interests  near  its  home: 

The  National  University  of  this  city  does 
well  to  undertake  the  special  training  of 
teachers  to  teach  Americanism  in  the  schools. 

The  philosopher  of  old  truly  said:  “No 
man  undertakes  a  trade  he  has  not  learned, 
not  even  the  meanest;  yet  every  man  thinks 
himself  fully  qualified  for  the  hardest  of  all 
trades,  government.”  And  Socrates  was 
speaking  about  a  republic.  His  words  were 
applicable  to  those  who  filled,  or  who  sought 
to  fill,  the  offices  of  the  state.  But  obviously 
they  are  equally  applicable  to-day  to  every 
American  citizen,  for  any  one  may  at  any 


time  be  called  to  fill  some  office.  And 
whether  one  is  thus  called  or  not,  in  a 
“government  by  the  people”  every  one  of 
the  people  must  be  considered  a  niember 
of  the  government.  Every  citizen  is,  to 
some  extent,  practising  “the  hardest  of  all 
trades,  government.” 

That  is  why  we  prefer  to  regard  the 
teachers  in  question  as  teachers  of  Amer¬ 
icanism  rather  than  of  Americanization. 
The  latter  word  would  seem  to  mean  merely 
the  acquainting  of  alien  immigrants  with 
American  principles  and  practices.  That  is, 
no  doubt,  a  highly  important  duty,  which 
should  be  thoroughly  performed.  But  it  is 
after  all  only  a  small  part  of  what  is  implied 
in  the  other  word,  Americanism;  the  teaching 
of  which  means  the  teaching  of  American 
principles,  rights,  and  duties  to  all,  native 
Americans  as  well  as  immigrants.  Perhaps 
we  might  say,  natives  even  more  than 
immigrants.  For  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
the  former  often  need  instruction  more  than 
the  latter.  Immigrants  on  landing  on  these 
shores  often  display  a  commendable  eager¬ 
ness  to  learn  all  they  can  about  America, 
while  natives,  of  long  descent,  seem  to  think 
that  knowledge  of  their  country  and  its  Con¬ 
stitution  and  government  comes  to  them  by 
nature — in  which  they  are  every  bit  as 
wrong  as  Dogberry  was  in  attributing 
reading  and  writing  to  a  like  origin. 

There  will  be  some  difficulty,  or  some  dan¬ 
ger  of  criticism,  over  the  supposed  impossi¬ 
bility  of  teaching  Americanism  without 
indulging  in  partisan  politics.  But  such 
impossibility  does  not  exist,  any  more  than 
that  of  inculcating  morals  without  religious 
sectarian  propaganda.  Indeed,  avoidance 
of  partisanship  is  one  of  the  things  to  be 
taught  as  a  part  of  true  Americanism.  To 
prepare  teachers  to  do  their  work  without 
reproach  on  that  score  is  one  of  the  duties 
which  the  National  University  is  to  perform. 


Make  ’em  Know  English  and  Arithmetic 

About  7,963,972,365,  more  or  less,  edi¬ 
torials  on  schools  sing  this  song.  The 
composer  is  the  editor  of  the  Chicago 
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American.  I  wonder  why  a  man  of  this 
year  of  grace  doesn’t  spend  an  hour  in  a 
public  school  near  his  office  and  then  tell 
the  world  he  found  the  teacher  teaching  that 
twice  two  is  four. 

Good  teaching  is  like  good  writing;  it  is 
aimed  accurately. 

If  you  read  something  that  you  cannot 
understand  you  know  either  that  it  was 
not  written  for  your  perusal  or  that  it  is  the 
work  of  a  POOR  writer. 

The  first  duty  with  a  good  writer  is  to 
MAKE  the  reader  he  is  trying  to  reach 
understand  what  he  writes. 

The  first  duty  with  a  good  teacher  is  to 
MAKE  his  pupil  comprehend  what  he  is 
trying  to  teach. 

Many  writers  write  over  the  heads  of 
their  readers.  That  is  because  they  have 
not  learned  their  business.  They  are  POOR 
writers. 

The  teaching  of  many  instructors  is  over 
the  heads  of  their  pupils.  That  is  why  some 
pupils  hate  their  lessons.  They  have  POOR 
teachers. 

A  never-ending  surprise  to  business  men 
is  the  number  of  young  college  graduates 
who  have  never  learned  arithmetic. 

A  never-ending  surprise  in  newspaper 
offices  is  the  number  of  young  collegians 
who  have  never  learned  to  spell  or  to  write 
simple,  grammatical  sentences. 

Every  child  in  the  public  schools  ought  to 
learn  first  of  all  English  and  arithmetic. 

Good  teachers  can  make  those  subjects 
seem  to  any  normal  child  well  worth  knowing 
if  they  teach  simply  and  clearly  in  language 
that  the  child  CANNOT  fail  to  understand. 


Citizenship  Not  Scholarship 

In  the  Literary  Digest's  canvass  of  school¬ 
masters  to  ascertain  whether  the  war  awak¬ 
ening  should  make  current  changes  in  school 
procedure  with  intent  to  stress  civic  duty 
more  than  literary  culture  the  only  replies 
advocating  return  to  the  good  old  classical 
training  were  from  New  England.  But 
here’s  a  layman,  the  editor  of  the  Milford, 
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Massachusetts,  News^  who  puts  ideals  of 
citizenship  over  all. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  our  edu¬ 
cational  practice  is  perhaps  a  generation 
behind  our  educational  theories.  This  ad¬ 
mission  emphasizes  the  importance  of  our 
losing  no  time  in  the  application  of  our 
theories  to  the  modification  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  practice.  Tasks  that  are  difficult 
of  accomplishment  should  be  attacked 
with  dispatch  and  vigor.  The  attempt 
to  break  up  the  traditional  question-and- 
answer  form  of  instruction  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  movable  furniture,  the  systematic 
attempts  which  are  now  being  made  to 
adjust  the  schools  to  individual  differences 
under  our  present  form  of  class  organizations 
and  by  breaking  up  our  traditional  class 
organization,  are  evidences  of  the  recognition 
on  the  part  of  educators  of  the  necessity 
for  modifying  our  educational  practice  in  the 
interests  of  individual  children.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  classroom  as  well  as  the  general 
administration  of  the  school  system  must 
recognize  the  child  as  the  centre  of  the 
educational  problem. 

The  curriculum  is  a  means  to  an  end — 
not  an  end  in  itself.  The  curriculum  should 
be  made  up  of  that  subject  matter  which 
will  promote  in  the  most  economical  way 
a  systematic  education  and  training  of  the 
type  of  child  to  be  taught.  It  is  more  im¬ 
portant  that  it  should  be  selected  in  view 
of  the  child’s  needs  than  it  is  that  it  should 
be  a  logical  development  of  the  subject 
matter  itself.  It  is  of  chief  importance 
that  study  should  be  adapted  to  the  develop¬ 
ing  interests  and  capacities  of  children. 
Education  will  have  been  a  failure  if,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and 
training  in  clear  thinking,  the  citizens  of 
to-morrow  shall  have  failed  to  acquire  the 
proper  ideals  of  individual  conduct.  In 
addition,  citizens  of  to-morrow  now  in  our 
schools  should  acquire  right  ideals  of  citizen¬ 
ship  in  a  democracy,  which  grow  out  of  the 
inter-relationships  of  men. 

On  the  leaders  of  educational  thought  in 
respective  communities  it  should  be  a  solemn 
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obligation  and  responsibility  to  see  that  the 
boys  and  girls  now  in  our  schools  shall  leave 
them  for  the  school  of  life  possessed  of  that 
knowledge,  that  power  to  think  straight,  and 
those  ideals  of  citizenship  which  are  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  democracy  itself. 

All-Year  Schools 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times: 

In  Chicago  a  special  committee  of  assist¬ 
ants  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  has 
recommended  all-year  sessions  for  both 
graded  and  high  schools.  The  strongest 
reason  given  is  that  the  long  vacation  is  a 
serious  interruption  in  the  school  life  of  the 
child.  There  is  no  need  for  this  in  cities, 
however  desirable  such  vacations  are  where 
children  live  and  work  on  the  farms.  Even 
for  them,  however,  this  applies  only  in  the 
case  of  children  of  working  age.  In  the 
cities  thousands  of  parents  “dump”  the 
whole  responsibility  upon  the  schools  for 
the  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  civic 
development  of  their  children,  who,  when 
the  schools  are  not  in  session,  are  let  loose 
to  shift  for  themselves.  So  far  as  urban 
parents  are  concerned,  most  of  them  will 
probably  favor  an  all-year  school.  They 
know  that  with  the  streets  for  playgrounds 
and  with  no  regular  employment  their 
children  will  be  a  constant  source  of  anxiety. 
There  is  not  only  the  physical  but  the  moral 
danger  of  the  street. 

The  plan  does  not  mean  that  neither 
the  child  nor  the  teacher  may  have  a  va¬ 
cation.  The  proposal  is  that  there  shall 
be  five  terms,  of  ten  weeks  each,  in  the  year 
and  that  the  pupil  shall  be  required  to  attend 
at  least  four  terms.  He  may,  however, 
attend  also  the  fifth  term;  and  the  teacher 
may  serve  four  or  five  terms  and  be  com¬ 
pensated  accordingly.  The  parent  could, 
therefore,  avail  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the 
school  facilities  for  his  child.  And  as  for  the 
city,  50  per  cent,  of  whose  high  school 
facilities  and  95  percent,  of  whose  elementary 
school  facilities  are  unused  throughout 
the  summer,  it  would  be  able  to  solve 
the  problem  of  seating  shortage  by  the 


distribution  of  the  attendance  over  the  five 
terms  or  a  full  year.  This  is,  at  any  rate, 
what  is  hoped  for  the  plan. 

Another  For  the  All-Year  School 

The  editor  of  the  Englewood,  Illinois, 
Economist^  has  been  thinking  on  a  school 
problem,  this  is  what  he  says: 

Just  how  long  will  it  take  Englewood  boys 
and  girls,  when  they  pick  up  their  books  and 
go  back  to  school  next  Tuesday,  to  get 
“into  the  swing”  of  school  routine,  to  over¬ 
come  the  dilatory  habits  of  lazy  summer 
vacation  days  and  settle  down  to  studying 
in  earnest?  If  someone  would  devise  a 
means  of  measuring  the  student’s  actual 
accomplishments  the  opening  week  of  school, 
then  again  at  midterm,  and  compare  the 
two  with  measurements  some  week  in  the 
springtime  the  results  would  be  interesting. 

We’re  inclined  to  think  the  midterm  week 
would  show  the  best  efforts.  Long-term 
vacations,  unless  the  youngsters’  time  is 
advantageously  taken  up,  become  extremely 
tiresome  before  September  rolls  around  and 
the  young  people  welcome  the  return  of 
school  days.  But  they  find  their  lessons 
extremely  difficult  the  first  weeks  of  the 
term. 

More  important  right  now  than  argument 
for  a  year-around  school  term  is  it  to  urge 
young  people  to  continue  their  school  days 
and  enroll  for  the  coming  nine  months  of 
study. 

The  Problems  of  School  Boards 

Listen  to  the  Washington  Post: 

There  is  likely  to  be  no  inconsiderable  stir 
throughout  the  country  next  year  among 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  employ  school 
teachers  as  the  result  of  the  1926  program 
just  issued  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers  at  Chicago,  adjunct  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  program  for  the  year  includes  sixteen 
“demands,”  among  which  the  following  are 
the  most  important:  A  five-hour  school  day; 
a  “cultural”  wage;  minimum  salary;  aca- 
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demic  freedom  in  teaching;  sick  pay; 
pensions;  “comfortable,  safe,  sanitary, 
well-equipped  schoolhouses”;  a  voice  in 
determining  educational  policies;  trial  and 
appeal  boards  for  teachers;  elective  (instead 
of  appointive)  boards  of  education,  finan¬ 
cially  independent,  acting  as  separate  tax 
bodies,  having  teacher  and  labor  (small 
taxpayers’)  representation  and  equal  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  to  all  races,  creeds, 
and  social  strata. 

Education  has  an  all-important  part  to 
play  in  a  representative  form  of  govern¬ 
ment.  It  might  fittingly  be  called  the  balance- 
wheel  of  public  opinion.  Education  dispels 
ignorance  which  kills  self-government. 
America,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  solicitous 
about  matters  pertaining  to  every  phase 
of  education.  Teachers  should  be  well  paid, 
minimum  wages  established  by  grades  to 
insure  careers  and  a  voice  granted  them  in 
determining  educational  policies. 

In  the  matter  of  changing  the  manner  of 
setting  up  boards  of  education  there  is  room 
for  argument.  The  attack  on  the  present 
system  is  based,  no  doubt,  on  observational 
grounds  of  many  years’  standing.  No  one 
can  dispute  the  evils  and  poor  results  at¬ 
tendant  on  the  present  system  of  creating 
boards  of  education.  There  are  many 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  elective 
principle  in  creating  them.  The  boards 
would  be  more  responsive  to  public  opinion 
and  would  be  freer  in  the  matter  of  levying 
moneys  for  school  support. 

The  awakened  sense  of  responsibility  and 
self-consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  school 
teachers  of  America  ought  to  hasten  badly 
needed  educational  reforms. 


New  Problems  for  the  Schools 
An  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News: 

The  American  school  system  has  been 
criticized  from  many  points  of  view,  and 
the  severest  critics  have  been  practical 
American  educators.  It  cannot  be  a  static 
or  stagnant  system;  it  must  constantly 
adapt  itself  to  changing  conditions.  Im¬ 
portant  questions  challenge  the  attention 


of  educators — among  them  that  of  all-year 
schools  and  the  profitable  use  under  com¬ 
petent  direction  of  summer  vacations  by  the 
children. 

Pending  the  solution  of  new  problems, 
however,  the  duty  of  all  the  constituents 
of  the  public  school-system  is  to  cooperate 
earnestly  for  the  welfare  of  the  pupils. 
These  children  must  be  trained  for  all  the 
useful  and  worthy  activities  of  life.  Their 
characters  and  their  emotional  natures 
require  as  much  attention  as  does  their 
purely  intellectual  training. 

Weaknesses  in  the  school  system,  there¬ 
fore,  should  be  recognized  and  cured.  The 
platoon  plan,  the  junior  high  school,  the 
manual  training  courses,  the  study  of  civics 
and  the  encouragement  of  child  participation 
in  certain  community  activities  are  severally 
commendable  efforts  to  make  education  vital 
and  adequate. 

Pessimists  and  Democracy 

Under  the  above  title  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  World  takes  issue  with  the 
utterance  of  one  of  the  schoolman’s  idols, 
the  lucid,  the  brilliant  Beard.  Here  is  a  disap¬ 
pointment  indeed.  The  late  lamented  Harry 
Thurston  Peck  put  out  a  lot  of  this  failure- 
of-the  republic  bemoaning  and  then  suicided. 
Newton  Baker  told  us  that  Thomas  Jefferson 
had  in  his  desk  the  plans  of  a  hundred 
republics  that  had  gone  down  but  he  went 
ahead  proposing  this  one.  Lyman  Abbott, 
quoting  Doctor  Osier,  warned  us  against  the 
pessimism  that  often  comes  to  men  over 
fifty  and  said  that  any  one  who  finds  he  has 
it  must  of  all  things  eschew  teaching. 
Abram  Flexner  maintained  that  the  one 
essential  quality  of  a  teacher  is  optimism, 
belief,  confidence  of  success.  Well,  this  is 
too  bad.  o  o  o  o  o  ., — ^Tears! 

In  an  address  to  the  teachers  of  political 
science,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard  joins  the 
pessimists  as  to  the  potentiality  of  democ¬ 
racy  in  serving  the  race.  It  is  the  fashionable 
language  of  the  hour.  That  the  American 
democracy  has  disclosed  weaknesses  and 
evils  will  not  be  questioned,  but  it  is  possible 
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to  find  serious  faults  with  the  autocracies 
of  Russia,  Germany,  and  the  dead  and  buried 
empire  of  the  Hapsburgs.  If  not  democ¬ 
racy,  what  would  these  critics  have? 

The  Doctor  submits  the  amazing  question : 
“Can  a  democratic  government  conceive 
and  carry  out  any  large  collective  program 
other  than  war?**  This  is  amazing,  since  the 
greatest  weakness  of  a  democracy  is  in  the 
waging  of  war,  and  when  a  serious  conflict 
faces  a  democracy  it  takes  on  the  qualities 
of  an  autocracy  of  necessity,  as  in  the  late 
war.  The  implication  that  while  democracy 
may  carry  on  war  successfully  it  cannot  serve 
effectively  in  peace  requires  an  explanation. 

For  more  than  a  century  America  has 
been  a  democracy — and  has  it  failed  in  the 
creation  of  a  powerful  and  a  resourceful 
people  ?  Under  this  democracy  a  great 
nation  has  been  made  out  of  a  wilderness. 
There  has  been  blundering,  inefficiency, 
graft,  but  have  the  autocracies  of  the  same 
period  been  free  from  these  evils? 

Is  it  an  aristocracy  of  the  “best  minds” 
that  the  Doctor  has  in  mind?  In  a  notable 
book  of  permanent  value  he  has  described 
the  governmental  processes  under  just  such 
“best  minds”  imbued  with  the  aristocratic 
idea,  and  the  picture  he  paints  is  not  one  we 
should  care  to  make  again  a  reality. 

A  Cure  for  the  Blues 

On  the  other  hand,  here  is  the  honest 
enthusiasm  of  one  of  the  most  persistently 
cheerful  and  serene  commentators  upon 
education  a  newspaper  ever  had.  It  is  from 
the  New  York  Times: 

If  one  is  particularly  depressed  over  the 
present  state  of  things  and  anxious  as  to 
the  future  of  our  American  institutions, 
one  would  And  some  relief  in  visiting  our 
public  elementary  schools.  It  is  a  more 
exhilarating  experience  than  attending  a 
college  commencement,  for  the  idealism  of 
youth,  still  in  the  years  of  these  pupils,  has 
nothing  to  disturb  it.  There  is  cleanliness  in 
these  spots,  however  filthy  and  cluttered 
with  refuse  the  streets  about  may  be.  There 
is  order  without  a  sign  of  discipline.  There 


is  reverence  toward  elders  and  a  kindliness 
and  courtesy  which  a  stranger  riding  in  a 
New  York  subway  or  even  walking  in  a 
crowded  street  could  not  imagine  to  be 
possible  in  the  children  of  this  generation. 
And  there  is  an  expression  of  love  of  this 
land  and  of  what  its  flag  symbolizes  to  them 
that  gives  a  most  favorable  augury  for  the 
future.  Children  of  long  American  ancestry 
could  not  show  a  deeper  devotion  than  those 
of  foreign  parents  manifest.  One  can  under¬ 
stand  how  H.  G.  Wells,  when  he  saw  the 
children  on  the  the  east  side  saluting  the 
flag  and  pledging  their  loyalty  in  these  same 
schools,  exclaimed:  “Oh,  the  harvest  of  this 
warm  sowing  1” 

But  it  is  only  five  hours  a  day  for  five  days 
in  a  week  for  not  more  than  forty  weeks 
in  a  year  and  for  a  few  years  that  most  of 
them  are  subject  to  such  influences.  The 
ill-kept  streets,  the  congested  homes,  the  in¬ 
decent  ways  of  transit,  the  scurrilous  talk 
and  uncivilized  conduct  of  men  even  in 
highest  positions  in  public  life,  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  adult  generally  with  whom  the 
growing  child  comes  into  contact  outside 
of  its  home — sometimes  in  it — tend  to  dim 
the  ideals  caught  sight  of  in  the  schoolroom 
and  to  quench  the  ardor  of  the  youthful 
knight.  There  is  a  widespread  movement 
to  bring  the  home  into  more  direct  relation 
with  the  school,  so  that  the  parents  will  have 
benefit  of  the  wholesome  influence  of  the 
school  and  will  in  turn  cooperate  more  in¬ 
telligently  and  helpfully  with  the  school 
in  its  training  of  the  child.  There  are  also 
great  organizational  eflforts  to  extend  the 
good  influence  of  the  school.  But  the 
teacher  has,  even  with  this  assistance,  to 
fight  against  fearful  odds  for  the  things  that 
are  essential  to  a  better  civic  life. 

The  schools  are  the  object  of  a  great 
deal  of  undeserved  criticism.  Generally 
it  is  not  the  teachers  who  are  at  fault.  The 
greatest  peril  is  of  a  political  interference 
with  the  selection  of  teachers  of  highest 
merit  or  an  unwillingness  to  spend  enough 
to  secure  them.  Buildings  and  apparatus 
are  an  easy  boast  and  are  often  regarded 
as  a  valuable  political  asset,  but  they  will 
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not  suffice  to  make  these  places  real  centres 
of  influence  in  the  present  and  of  hope  for 
the  future.  It  is  to  thoroughly  trained, 
highly  principled  teachers,  in  whom  the 
ideals  of  the  city  are  incarnate,  that  the 
public  must  look  for  their  realization.  And 
while  certain  appointments  to  important 
positions  in  the  educational  system  give 


grave  concern  lest  something  worse  come, 
one  has  but  to  visit  these  schools  to-day, 
many  of  them  under  principals  that  have  long 
been  in  the  service  and  some  of  them  in 
buildings  that  have  been  long  in  use,  to 
have  one’s  gratitude  to  the  teachers  refreshed 
and  one’s  anxiety  for  the  morrow  lessened 
or  removed. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  YOUNG 

Margaret  Schlauch 

[It’s  the  women  who  are  keeping  the  educational  heart  fresh  and  young.  You  have  read  Dorothy 
Waptles’  “New  War  with  old  Weapons”  in  the  Educational  Review  for  September,  1925.  Miss 
Schlauch  knows  the  high-school  boys  and  girls  from  teaching  them  for  three  years.  When  studying 
in  the  University  of  Munich  she  was  so  impressed  by  the  ardor  and  sacrifice  of  the  German  youth 
that  on  her  return  to  take  a  position  as  instructor  in  English,  New  York  University,  she  wrote  this 
article.] 


The  wiseacres  of  the  country  have 
decided  once  more  that  the  youth  of 
America  are  going  to  the  dogs.  Never 
before  has  this  lugubrious  prophecy  been 
enounced  with  greater  gusto — nor,  be  it 
said,  with  a  greater  air  of  plausible  likeli¬ 
hood.  Dwellers  in  the  comparatively  inno¬ 
cent  metropolis  may  doubt  the  truth  of  these 
Jeremiads,  for  nowhere  can  one  live  more 
simply  and  virtuously,  in  more  complete 
oblivion  of  surrounding  vice,  than  in  a 
teeming,  wicked  city,  where  no  man  need 
know  of  the  crimes  and  perversions  of  his 
nearest  neighbors.  But  your  open-eyed 
suburbanite  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  gossip  up  and  down  the  Main 
Streets  of  our  land  that  the  young  of  these 
days  have  taken  to  wild  courses  and  hitherto 
unknown  vices;  that  high  school  students 
have  in  unprecedented  numbers  become  the 
prey  of  nervous  breakdowns  and  exhaustion; 
that  high  school  girls  are  increasingly  sub¬ 
ject  to  absence  because  of  mysterious  ill¬ 
nesses  and  operations  which  enforce  a 
renunciation  of  trigonometry  and  Vergilian 
scansion  during  senior  year;  that  no  do¬ 


mestic  party  of  beardless  youths  and  bud¬ 
ding  maidens  is  complete  without  the 
presence  of  strong  inebriants  and  the 
extinction  of  all  forms  of  illumination  for 
hours  at  a  time;  that  wide-eyed,  innocent 
seeming  sixteen-year-olds  are  in  reality 
well  versed  in  the  arts  of  petting,  speeding, 
and  road-house  entertainment.  So  much  is 
a  matter  of  common  and  too  true  report. 
A  purely  academic  consolation  for  some  dis¬ 
mayed  observers  is  derived  from  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  at  other  times,  in  other  lands,  the 
very  immature  have  been  subject  to  the  like 
outbursts  of  precocious  experience.  Even 
now  it  is  possible  that  our  wild-oats-sowing 
girls  of  the  suburbs  fall  short  of  the  exploits 
of  city  maidens  of  the  Restoration,  as 
students  of  literary  history  hopefully  con¬ 
tend.  Such  knowledge  or  opinion  does  not, 
however,  relieve  most  of  us  of  an  anxious 
desire  to  know  or  guess  the  causes  of  the 
canine  trend  of  our  own  younger  con¬ 
temporaries. 

The  explanations  offered  by  the  prophets 
of  evil  are  various.  Among  those  most 
aflFected  by  writers  for  such  magazines  as 
the  Mercury^  the  most  popular  is,  I  notice. 
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the  universal  scapegoat,  Prohibition.  The 
eloquent,  literarily  endowed  son  of  a  saloon¬ 
keeper  is  worried  at  the  passing  of  the 
saloon  as  a  clean,  moral,  well-ordered  meet¬ 
ing  place  for  the  young,  and  wonders  where 
his  children  will  find  an  agora  so  clean,  moral, 
und  so  weiter,  in  the  future.  Parents  of 
boys  are  alarmed  at  the  prevalence  of  en¬ 
gaging  young  flappers  who  demand  strong 
drinks  as  the  price  of  their  smiles;  parents 
of  girls  deplore  the  seductions  of  cake  eaters 
with  well-stored  hips.  Ingenuous  college 
freshmen  will  admit  that  “we  do  it  because 
it's  forbidden";  but  they  will  also,  if  hard 
pressed,  admit  that  they  do  many  other 
unwise  things,  obviously  prejudicial  to  their 
best  welfare,  which  are  not  (yet)  forbidden 
by  statutory  ruling.  In  spite  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  saloonkeeper’s  son  and  of 
ingenuous  freshmen,  a  little  inquiry  will 
make  it  clear  that  no  single  law  or  event 
can  be  blamed  exclusively  for  the  corruption 
of  manners  among  the  young,  which  is  pro¬ 
claimed  with  such  melancholy  and  trium¬ 
phant  fervor  by  the  old. 

The  war  is  an  ancient  and  by  this  time 
boringly  familiar  whipping-boy  for  all  evils. 
We  are  all  heartily  sick  of  hearing  every¬ 
thing,  from  the  exposure  of  women’s  calves 
to  the  increased  numbers  of  stamp  collectors 
in  Germany,  blamed  on  the  war.  But  in 
America  “The  War,"  as  a  trigger  cause, 
really  does  not  mean  the  War  at  all.  Of  the 
great  catastrophe  itself  we  knew,  fortu¬ 
nately,  comparatively  little.  Our  most  signal 
punishment  has  been  the  result  of  an 
immeasurable  economic  victory,  so  fabulous 
in  magnitude  that  even  our  unlimited 
childish  arrogance  lags  far  behind  the  con¬ 
ception  of  it.  Translate  this  economic 
world-assimilation  into  moral  values — do¬ 
mestic  American  values — and  we  have  the 
real  secret  of  the  distressing  looseness  of 
which  the  aforementioned  high  school  vices, 
and  the  general  contravention  of  temperance 
and  the  Volstead  Act,  are  but  symptomatic 
instances.  The  translation  into  morality 
yields  this  formula:  “Unparalleled  control 
over  the  sources  of  material  pleasure,  sud¬ 
denly  granted  to  a  people  endowed  with  the 
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least  possible  faculty  of  philosophic  dis¬ 
crimination  in  the  choice  of  pleasures." 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  secret  of  the 
matter.  We  are  suffering  as  much  from 
being  the  creditors  of  the  world  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  is  suffering  from  being  the 
debtors  of  America.  The  symptoms  of  our 
misfortune  are  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  not 
only  that  the  flappers  of  1925  have  deemed 
it  necessary  to  clothe  their  immediate  carnal 
selves  in  shimmering  silk  underthings  (are 
they  being  called  slips,  or  combinations,  or 
step-ins  now?),  and  to  eat  luxuries  of  great 
rarity,  and  to  outvie  the  shifting  faithlessness 
of  time  and  governments  in  the  succession  of 
their  fads  for  mirror-decked  garters,  ex¬ 
travagant  sandals,  cigarette  holders,  vanity 
cases,  and  chemisettes.  “Oh  God,"  ex¬ 
claims  Sadie  Cohen  in  Processional  (or  words 
to  this  effect),  “let  me  go  up  in  an  aero¬ 
plane.  .  .  .  Let  me  have  a  barrel  of 

diamonds,  and  put  sweet-smelling  things  in 
my  hair."  But  typical  as  Sadie  is,  she  does 
not  represent  merely  another  case  for  the 
age-old  accusation  that  women  are  the  per¬ 
verse  creators  of  luxury  in  the  midst  of 
a  society  of  austere,  disapproving  males. 
Rousseau  long  since  rectified  this  superficial 
judgment  by  the  more  penetrating  state¬ 
ment  that  women  cannot  properly  be  said 
to  cause  luxury,  since  they  themselves  are  a 
luxury.  Nor  is  Sadie’s  philosophy  merely 
a  reaffirmation  of  the  famous  Gina  Lom- 
broso’s  plangent  thesis  that  no  good  woman 
has  a  really  good  time.  The  seeming 
acceptance  of  that  thesis  by  the  young  is, 
again,  like  Prohibition,  a  mere  partial  ex¬ 
planation:  a  symptom  rather  than  a  cause. 
And  the  cause  is,  evidently,  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  cannot  be  touched  or  modified.  If 
it  is  true  that  the  objects  of  Sadie’s  naive 
prayer  do  actually  embody  that  concept  of 
the  summum  bonum  which  is  abroad  in  the 
land,  or  would  be  abroad  in  the  land  even  in 
better  times,  then  we  are  verily  ripe  for  the 
Untergang  des  Ahendlandes.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  hard,  cynical  young  understudents 
of  American  life  have  been  corrupted  in  bone 
and  fibre  to  a  confirmed  acceptance  of  these 
things  as  a  summum  bonum^  then  it  is  time 
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for  us  to  bum  our  copies  of  Plato  and  Spinoza 
and  let  flesh  have  its  way.  Worse  still,  if 
the  latter  ’teens  really  feel  satisfled  with  the 
treatment  accorded  them  by  pedagogues 
and  parents,  and  arrive  at  college  age  in 
cheerful  and  indifferent  contentment  when 
they  should  be  enjoying  the  privileges  of 
vociferous  dissatisfaction  or  downright  re¬ 
volt  proper  to  their  years,  then  all  hope  must 
be  abandoned. 

It  may  be  said,  incidentally,  that  the  sub¬ 
twenties  do  arrive  at  college  very  largely 
in  this  distressing  frame  of  mind:  complete, 
congealed  acceptance  and  contentment. 
Ask  a  freshman  class  whether  they  feel  in 
the  slightest  degree  cheated  with  the  edu¬ 
cational  system  as  they  have  known  it,  and 
they  will  reply  that  some  of  their  high- 
school  teachers  were  too  strict  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  petty  discipline.  Examine  them  to 
find  an  aggrieved  soul  burning  with  the 
rankling  sense  of  injury  proper  to  one  who 
has  asked  for  bread  and  received  a  stone. 
You  will  probably  fail  to  find  him.  Most 
of  the  neophytes  have  been  perfectly  con¬ 
tented  with  stones  for  educational  food, 
stones  as  hard  and  smooth  as  themselves. 
They  consider  it  eminently  natural  that 
their  magistrae  have  plied  them  with  a  vast 
store  of  knowledge  which  has  little  to  do 
with  their  happiness  and  welfare,  and  have 
remained  silent  on  those  subjects  which 
most  closely  concern  the  art  of  living  beauti¬ 
fully  and  well.  They  have  no  doubt  been 
too  deeply  absorbed  in  their  pleasures — the 
tenebrous  parties  and  alcoholic  stimulants 
referred  to  above — to  criticise  their  edu¬ 
cation.  That  there  might  be  any  relation 
between  their  pleasures  and  education, 
whether  actual  or  potential,  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  them.  It  is  just  here,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  they  deserve  to  receive  a 
word  of  sympathy,  which  may  be  rather  a 
word  of  invective  against  their  elders  and 
betters.  There  must  be  a  reason  for  this 
blind  spot  in  the  mental  vision  of  those  vic¬ 
tims  of  education  who  see  no  unity  in  a  life 
divided  between  pleasure  and  the  acquisition 
of  learning,  but  a  profound  and  vicious 
dualism  instead. 


Let  us  take  the  young  at  a  time  before 
the  worst  corruption  of  manners  has  set  in. 
There  is  such  a  time,  even  in  America.  If 
you  listen  to  a  group  of  pleasantly  horrified, 
grimly  prophetic  spinsters  discussing  the 
exploits  of  their  high  school  pupils,  you  will 
find  them  generally  admitting  that  their 
young  charges  come  to  them  in  the  beginning 
quite  “nice”  and  “sweet.”  And  they  do. 
For  all  the  forwardness,  the  undisciplined, 
unmannerly  frankness  of  American  children, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
as  attractive  a  lot  as  you  can  find,  naturally 
good-humored,  tolerant  (even  of  elders),  and 
well-intentioned.  They  usually  enter  high 
school  with  a  laudable  eagerness  of  spirit 
and  a  pleasant  romantic  trepidation,  in  the 
hope  of  high,  nameless  adventure.  In  this 
condition  they  are  “darlings”  and  “nice.” 
Then,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  boys 
become  wayward,  coarse,  and  neglectful 
of  their  studies,  and  the  girls  emerge  with 
bright  lips,  astounding  dresses,  and  tired, 
knowing  eyes.  At  this  moment  their  in¬ 
structresses  sigh  and  agree  that  they  have 
become  “horrid,”  and  their  imaginations 
reel  at  the  thought  of  the  process  which  must 
have  produced  this  deplorable  effect.  At 
this  moment,  too,  the  minds  of  the  young 
are  irrevocably  imbued  with  the  conviction 
that  their  pleasures  must  be  forever  hostile 
to  the  requirements  of  thought  and  culture. 

Nor  can  we  rightly  blame  them.  The 
finality  and  unshakable  firmness  of  their 
conviction  is  a  measure  of  our  ill  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  flood  of  economic  advantages, 
and  therefore  of  means  of  self-gratification, 
which  have  been  loosed  in  the  country 
through  the  achievement  of  endless  credit 
facilities.  The  advent  of  our  ill-gotten  gains 
was  not  heralded  or  prepared  for  by  philoso¬ 
phers  and  seers  telling  us  how  to  spend  them 
wisely  on  enduring  pleasures.  Our  pro¬ 
fessional  teachers  saw  no  problem;  and  they 
would  not  have  had  a  solution  ready  even  if 
they  had  been  aware  of  the  need  for  one. 
Such  matters  do  not  enter  into  the  scheme 
of  most  purveyors  of  education.  Not  to 
give  the  young  something  which  they  may 
love  and  delight  in  until  old  age,  but  to 
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provide  them  with  facts  more  or  less  perti¬ 
nent  to  the  earning  of  bread,  is  the  aim  of 
their  intellectual  custodians.  These  custo¬ 
dians  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  would 
stare  open-mouthed  at  the  thought  that 
their  arsenals  of  facts  contained  the  raw 
material  of  beauty  and  delight  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  charges,  if  only  these  facts 
were  fused  and  glorified  in  an  articulate 
philosophy  of  life  and  pleasure. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  notable  lack  of  the  flame 
of  convinced  devotion  to  and  intellectual 
awareness  of  the  beauty  of  the  higher  living 
among  American  pedagogues.  We  have 
many  good  teachers,  it  is  true — especially 
in  the  high  schools,  where  the  pressure  of 
systems  has  resulted  in  a  well-defined  tech¬ 
nique  of  instruction  and  a  tangible  science 
of  causes  and  effects.  College  teaching  is, 
in  comparison,  prevalently  bad,  with  not 
even  technical  virtuosity  of  method  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  absence  of  spirit.  But  in 
both  realms  alike  the  presence  of  some  good 
teachers  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
presence  of  true  guides,  who  have  them¬ 
selves  an  attitude  to  the  universe  and  a 
coherent,  explainable  justification  for  their 
belief  that  the  experience  of  apprehending 
a  poem,  analyzing  a  frog’s  leg,  exploring  the 
hidden  parts  of  a  flower,  or  combining  cer¬ 
tain  malodorous  chemicals  in  a  laboratory, 
may  be,  in  view  of  the  total  sweep  of  phe¬ 
nomena,  as  truly  life  and  experience  as  the 
participation  in  an  all-night  suburban  party, 
or  an  urban  cabaret  dance.  Our  guides  of 
the  young  do  not  convince  their  charges  of 
this  relation  of  values  because  they  them¬ 
selves  are  not  penetrated  by  a  faith  in  the 
values  they  represent — supposedly.  Worse 
still,  they  have  never  thought  about  the 
matter.  Yet  these  are  the  sages,  the  only 
sages,  to  whom  (in  the  almost  complete 
default  of  the  church)  our  inquirers  may 
turn.  And  if  one  of  them  does  turn  with 
any  intensity  of  faith,  hoping  to  find  a 
glimpse  of  truth  by  which  to  judge  his 
business  and  desires  in  the  future,  or  hoping 
to  find  doors  opened  on  new  and  abiding 
delights,  he  will  surely  be  disappointed.  He 
will  find  high-school  teachers  ready  to  tell 


him  how  to  earn  a  living;  and  college  pro¬ 
fessors  who  feed  him  on  linguistic  facts 
rehashed  from  the  graduate  school,  conduct 
him  through  a  maze  of  irrelevant  experi¬ 
ments,  and  talk  about  the  lives  of  the  phi¬ 
losophers  when  he  wants  to  know  what  will 
make  his  own  life  worth  living. 

I  do  not  really  suppose  that  pedagogues 
in  America  are  less  fiery  in  their  devotion 
to  the  creed  they  are  supposed  to  accept, 
or  less  wholeheartedly  conscious  of  their 
mission,  than  others.  Everywhere,  the 
world  over,  where  eager  youth  is  being 
assembled  to  hearken  to  the  words  of 
pseudo-philosophers  and  guides,  they  are 
being  bitterly  betrayed.  They  are  being 
nourished  on  the  dry  husks  of  pedantry  and 
the  five-times  diluted  weak  tea  of  slavishly 
adopted  ideas.  This  is  no  new  tragedy. 
But  consider  the  especial  acuteness  of  that 
tragedy  in  America.  Here  all  elders,  teach¬ 
ers  and  parents  alike,  conspire  to  thwart  the 
first  manifestations  of  perfervid  idealism  or 
irrational  generosity  of  theory  in  their 
disciples.  At  an  age  when  a  boy  ought  to 
be  consumed  with  a  high-spirited  desire  to 
revolutionize  the  world  for  its  own  good, 
and  to  destroy  all  of  the  evil  works  of 
tyranny  with  violence,  he  will  find  himself 
listening  to  a  father  whose  highest  delight  is 
whiskey  bibbing  in  secret,  and  whose  only 
quarrel  with  the  bureaucracy  under  which  he 
lives  is  the  oppression  of  the  Prohibition 
Act.  That  same  father  swallowed  with 
cheerful  equanimity  the  most  extreme  abuses 
of  tyranny  during  the  war — nay,  he  cheered 
vehemently  at  the  very  acts  which  deprived 
him  of  those  constitutional  safeguards  which 
had  been  thought  to  be  his  pride.  Only 
when  his  palate  was  threatened  did  he  begin 
to  howl;  and  now  he  howls  so  successfully 
that  his  son  is  won  over  without  further 
reflection  to  a  like  philosophy  of  the  highest 
good,  and  thereafter  bends  his  energies  to 
the  attainment  of  the  American  earthly 
paradise  for  the  middle  aged,  consisting  of 
liquor,  elephantine  philandering,  country 
clubs,  and  speeding  cars.  He  has  merely 
become  an  unquestioning  convert  of  his 
superiors  in  age. 
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So,  too,  with  our  hard  and  knowing  little 
girb.  In  the  beginning,  when  they  are 
still  *'nice,**  there  comes  a  dividing  point. 
Some  day  or  another  every  daughter  apn- 
proaches  her  mother  with  the  tale  of  an 
ambiguous  party  to  which  she  is  invited; 
upon  which  (so  she  stoutly  maintains)  much 
of  her  happiness  depends.  Strangely  enough, 
though  the  mother  is  often  engaged  in  the 
vigorous  pursuit  of  a  like  summum  bonum 
herself,  she  usually  begins  with  doubts  and 
scruples  for  her  offspring.  The  girl  who  is 
giving  the  party  has  a  light  name,  she  urges; 
the  youth  who  is  to  escort  her  daughter  is 
already  wearied  and  blase;  the  lights  in  the 
house  will  probably  suffer  a  mysterious 
accident  at  midnight.  But  what  wonder 
that  she  is  soon  silenced  when  her  ardent 
child  replies:  “On  Monday  you  did  thus  and 
so;  on  Tuesday  you  were  in  such  a  place;  on 
Wednesday  you  went — we  know  not  where ! 

No  wonder,  indeed :  and  yet  (so  some  of  us 
still  believe)  what  a  pity  that  the  mother 
cannot  make  the  one  valid  reply,  the  pitting 
of  one  pleasure  against  another:  “I  know  a 
joy  that  will  remain  with  you  when  par¬ 
ties  and  drinking  have  become  a  bore.  Its 
name  is  Beethoven — or  Goethe.’*  Of  course 
it  may  be,  as  many  of  our  smart  young 
writers  indirectly  urge,  that  when  expectant, 
generously  adventurous  youth  comes  up 
demanding  experience,  pounding  on  closed 
doors  and  shouting  their  requirements  with¬ 
out  fear  of  the  stars  or  of  parental  discipline, 
only  one  kind  of  experience  will  satisfy  them. 
Perhaps  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  watch 
them  go  over  the  verge  before  they  are 
twenty,  since  all  the  voices  about  them  unite 
in  praise  of  the  brink  and  what  lies  beyond; 
and  to  see  them  flounder  thereafter  in  the 


dreary  swamps  of  discontent  and  futility 
which  are  the  middle  years  of  middle-class 
men  and  women  in  America.  Perhaps;  but 
it  is  none  the  less  a  pity  that  no  choice  is 
offered  of  another,  intenser  form  of  gaity  and 
delight.  “The  adventures  you  can  have 
with  your  flesh  are  limited,”  says  the  parish 
priest  in  They  Knew  What  They  Wanted, 
“  but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  adventures  you 
can  have  with  your  immortal  soul”;  and  this 
remark,  a  truism  of  sages  and  philosophers 
since  man  began  to  enjoy  thought  for  its 
own  sake,  is  greeted  with  shouts  of  laughter 
by  the  audience.  Of  course  the  fact  that 
the  speaker  is  Irish  and  a  priest  works 
gravely  against  him.  But  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Theater  Guild  audiences 
are  supposed  to  be  high-brow,  and  to  care 
somewhat  for  adventures  to  be  had  with  the 
immortal  soul.  Moreover,  their  laughter  is 
not  young,  but  flagrantly,  comfortably 
middle  aged.  Perhaps  that  laughter  is  a 
key  to  the  treason  being  practised  on  the 
erring  young,  whose  future  is  arousing  such 
doleful  vaticinations  among  us.  We  older 
ones  are  to  blame,  since  the  demands  of  this 
new  and  trying  age  have  come  upon  us  and 
found  us  wanting.  We  are  to  blame,  since 
we  did  not  know  or  do  not  care  or  have  not 
faith  enough  to  stand  firm  on  some  sort  of 
philosophy  of  living  and  enjoying,  and  to 
impart  it  in  times  of  sore  need  to  the  vivid 
and  admirable  young  sceptics  who  quite 
properly  refuse  to  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
the  utmost  in  joy.  But  we  can  at  least  be 
honest  with  ourselves  and  admit  that  not 
Prohibition  nor  the  War  nor  any  other  popu¬ 
lar  excuse  can  satisfy  a  truly  philosophic 
mind  inquiring  for  the  cause  of  contemporary 
moral  phenomena. 


For  parents  desire  most  that  their  children  shall  be  honest  and  upright. 

— Sallust. 


We  must  saturate  every  exercise  with  our  conscious  intent  to  develop  the  American 
idea  of  service. 


— Wm.  L.  Ettinger. 


TEACHING  PATRIOTISM^ 

Alfred  P.  James 

[What  do  you  mean  by  it?  Obedience  to  laws?  Support  and  defense  of  existing  government? 
Promotion  of  general  welfare  ?  What  is  in  your  mind  when  you  set  out  to  teach  patriotism,  the  dic¬ 
tionary  definition  or  the  poet’s  rhapsody?  Chittenden’s,  Chesterton’s,  Decatur’s  “My  country  right 
or  wrong’’  or  Edith  Cavell’s  last  words:  “Patriotism  is  not  enough;  I  must  have  no  hatred  toward 
any  one”?  Is  it  a  form  of  unselfishness  or  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel?  If  we  are  to  teach  it,  we 
have  to  formulate.  Professor  James,  professor  of  history.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  senses  the  be¬ 
wilderment  of  hundreds  of  anxious  schoolmasters  and  undertakes  to  clarify  a  muddled  problem.] 


WHAT  is  patriotism?  Many  speak 
and  write  fluently  of  patriotism,  but 
few  comprehend  it  intellectually. 
Critical,  analytical,  psychological  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  is  conspicuous  in  popular 
literature  by  its  absence.  A  survey  of  much 
of  the  material  on  the  topic  reveals  that 
patriotism  is  popularly  conceived  as  a 
matter  of  sentiment  rather  than  as  a  matter 
of  knowledge.  Sentiment,  of  course,  is 
laudable,  as  it  gives  life  much  of  its  spice, 
but  patriotism  observed  as  sentiment  is  not 
complete.  In  this  scientific  age  our  critical 
sense  demands  an  understanding  of  the  emo¬ 
tions  themselves.  Hence  it  is  with  the 
psychological  exposition  of  patriotism  that 
this  paper  is  concerned. 

The  commonly  accepted  definition  of 
patriotism  is  “love  of  one’s  country.  ”  This 
definition  has  the  merit  of  brevity,  but 
brevity  is  not  always  identical  with  clarity, 
and  this  definition  is  really  vague.  There 
is  much  confusion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term  “one’s  country.”  Does  it  refer  to  the 
land  in  a  geographical  sense?  Does  it 
refer  to  the  government  and  political  in¬ 
stitutions?  Does  it  refer  to  national  cus¬ 
toms  and  characteristics?  Does  it  refer 
to  the  people  of  the  land  of  the  patriot? 
Undoubtedly  there  is  much  variation  in  the 
connotation  of  the  term.  And  there  is 
more  disagreement  in  regard  to  the  word 
“love”  and  great  difliculty  in  analyzing  it  to 
one’s  satisfaction,  when  used  in  such  a 
connection. 

’Paper  read  before  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Division  of  the 
National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  November,  1934. 


One  of  the  best  treatises  on  the  subject, 
a  book  which  might  well  be  examined  by 
all  teachers,  is  A  Critical  Analysis  of  Pa¬ 
triotism  as  an  Ethical  Concept,  by  Clarence 
Reidenbach.  According  to  this  writer,  pa¬ 
triotism  “is  a  sentiment  of  manifold  varie¬ 
ties,  and  the  word  patriotism  may  carry 
quite  different  implications  to  different 
minds.” 

Patriotism,  this  sentiment  of  manifold 
variations  carrying  different  implications  to 
different  minds,  is  complex  both  in  its 
origin  and  in  its  foundations.  These  must, 
literally  as  well  as  figuratively,  be  dug  up 
and  laid  bare. 

Instinct  plays  a  role  in  patriotism.  Since 
psychologists  are  fairly  well  agreed  that 
the  study  of  human  conduct  should  begin 
with  a  consideration  of  basic  instincts  or 
what  Reidenbach  calls  “unreasoned  dis¬ 
positions  of  character,”  our  critical  analysis 
of  patriotism  may  properly  begin  here. 

One  of  the  basic  human  instincts  is  at¬ 
tachment  and  its  counterpart,  antipathy, 
or,  subjectively  speaking,  the  instinct  of 
attraction  and  repulsion.  G)nfining  our 
analysis  for  a  moment  to  the  matter  of  at¬ 
tachment,  let  us  examine  this  more  closely. 

A  human  being  is  instinctively  social. 
Mankind  is  gregarious.  Aristotle  pointed 
this  out  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Edward  Everett  Hale  in  his  novel.  The  Man 
Without  A  Country,  gave  it  undying  liter¬ 
ary  expression.  We  see  it  everywhere. 
Inside  the  house  and  outside,  in  the  front 
yard  and  in  the  back  yard,  on  the  street 
and  on  the  playground  it  is  daily  and  even 
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hourly  demonstrated  by  children  of  the  most 
tender  years.  In  his  treatment  of  hu¬ 
man  psychology  William  James  emphasized 
man’s  strong  abhorrence  of  prolonged  soli¬ 
tude.  Imprisonment  or  close  confinement 
is  a  matter  of  punishment  as  well  as  of 
public  safety,  a  punishment  justly  inflicted 
by  depriving  the  unsocial  man  of  the  com¬ 
pany  of  that  very  society  whose  rights  he 
stands  convicted  of  having  violated.  Doc¬ 
tor  Thorndike,  in  a  series  of  public  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1923  on  the  general  topic  of  psy¬ 
chology  in  human  behavior,  laid  great 
emphasis  upon  the  matter  of  search  after 
approbation  and  dislike  of  disapprobation. 
Desire  for  approbation  and  dislike  of  dis¬ 
approbation  are  of  course  merely  concrete 
aspects  of  the  gregariousness  of  mankind. 

Out  of  gregariousness  have  grown  many 
psychological  traits  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  shyness,  embarrassment,  fear, 
anger,  love,  sympathy,  sorrow,  gratitude, 
etc.  Some  of  these  manifestly  are  praise¬ 
worthy;  others  are,  even  if  explicable, 
hardly  commendable. 

An  important  by-product  or  result  of  the 
human  instinct  of  gregariousness  is  the 
struggle  for  homogeneity,  which  is  universal 
and  perpetual  in  human  society.  American¬ 
ization  work,  for  instance,  is  a  product  of 
gregarious  patriotism,  though  many  who 
advocate  Americanization  to  further  patrio¬ 
tism,  are  not  aware  that  they  are  psy¬ 
chologically  merely  part  of  an  instinctive 
circle  with  gregariousness  as  the  basic  in¬ 
stinct  in  it  all.  In  other  words,  they  are 
not  the  movers  but  the  moved,  not  the 
workers  but,  psychologically  speaking,  the 
worked. 

As  a  result  of  this  instinct  of  gregarious¬ 
ness  mankind  tends  to  become  solidified  in 
groups.  The  individual  tends  to  identify 
himself  with  his  group.  With  a  truly  herd 
instinct  he  feels  an  attachment  to  his  own 
group  and,  unfortunately,  an  aversion  or 
antipathy  toward  other  groups.  Within 
his  group  the  individual  is  social  or,  to  use 
more  concrete  terminology,  altruistic.  But 
in]^ union  with  his  group  he  is  aroused  or 


huddles  in  fear  in  the  face  of  threats  and 
danger  from  without.  For  example,  it  is 
on  this  psychological  basis  that  much  of 
the  attitude  of  the  French  toward  Germany 
since  the  World  War  must  be  understood. 
Likewise  it  explains  to  a  great  extent  the 
attitude  of  Mexico  and  other  Hispanic  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  toward  the  United  States. 

In  this  instinct  of  gregariousness  and  the 
resulting  struggle  for  homogeneity  we  find 
an  explanation  of  many  of  the  symptoms 
of  present-day  society.  Homogeneity  makes 
for  intolerance  of  heterogeneity  and  hatred 
of  non-conformity.  One’s  dislike,  if  one 
has  such,  of  certain  elements  in  our  popula¬ 
tion  is  based  on  this  situation.  It  explains 
very  largely  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  similar 
movements  in  American  history.  Both 
these  movements  and  the  more  violent  part 
of  the  opposition  to  such  movements  are 
founded  upon  and  held  together  by  instinct, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  masses  are  concerned. 

According  to  this  line  of  thought,  patriot¬ 
ism  is,  then,  psychologically,  more  the  love 
for  one’s  national  group  than  love  for  one’s 
government  or  state.  As  an  English  writer, 
Godard,  in  his  book.  Patriotism  and  Ethics 
(London,  1901),  p.  21,  asserts,  patriotism 
is  “pride  of  nationality.”  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer  is  quoted  by  Godard  (p.  21)  as  having 
said  that  patriotism  “is  really  reflex  egoism; 
is  nationally  that  which  egoism  is  individu¬ 
ally,  and  has  the  same  root.”  And  one  need 
not  hesitate  to  add  what  one  might  as  well 
recognize,  that  as  such,  as  national  egoism, 
patriotism  is  in  psychological  writings  as 
frequently  condemned  as  praised.  Particu¬ 
larly  its  various  manifestations  commonly 
known  as  “perverted”  patriotism,  “dis¬ 
torted”  patriotism,  etc.,  are  frequently  bad 
and  need  to  be  carefully  watched  and  re¬ 
stricted.  The  willingness  to  see  such  per¬ 
version  and  distortion  elsewhere  and  the 
common  inability  and  unwillingness  to  ad¬ 
mit  it  within  one’s  group  is  simply  proof  of 
the  herd  instinct  and  evidence  of  the  real 
psychological  necessity  of  caution  and  mod¬ 
eration. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  gregarious¬ 
ness  begets  aversions  and  antipathies.  The 
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philosophy,  particularly  the  ethics  of  aver¬ 
sions  and  antipathies,  is  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant,  a  matter,  however,  which  cannot 
be  given  consideration  here.  Psychologi¬ 
cally,  aversions  and  antipathies  may  have 
two  tendencies  somewhat  distinct  in  char¬ 
acter.  One  tendency  is  defensive  and  self¬ 
preservative;  the  other  is  aggressive  and 
self-assertive.  The  oft-repeated  expression 
in  regard  to  the  English,  “We  have  licked 
them  twice  and  we  can  do  it  again,”  is  a 
manifestation  of  the  latter  spirit.  It  has 
the  blemish  of  bad  psychology  as  well  as 
the  blemish  of  superficial  history.  The 
aversions  and  antipathies  of  Germany  in 
1914  were  too  largely  of  the  aggressive,  self- 
assertive  character.  Russia,  France,  and 
Great  Britain  were  regarded  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  not  only  with  antipathy  but  with 
antipathy  of  the  category  of  self-assertion 
and  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  Germany 
against  the  peoples  of  these  countries.  It 
is  quite  probable  that  the  defensive,  self¬ 
preservative  tendency  also  existed  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  it  is  possible  to  discern  faintly 
the  psychology  of  what  the  Germans  called 
“the  offensive  defensive,”  but  Pan-German 
literature  certainly  smacked  of  antipathies 
tending  toward  aggression  and  self-assertion. 

One  particularly  bad  aspect  of  patriotism 
as  a  group  instinct  is  that  group  welfare 
in  a  narrow  sense  becomes  a  matter  of  com¬ 
petition;  and  a  struggle  for  competitive 
success  results.  Love  of  country  becomes 
too  easily  love  of  more  country,  in  disregard 
of  the  fact  that  this  other  country  is  some¬ 
body  else’s  country.  The  combative  and 
competitive  instinct  of  the  group  is  even 
more  ingrained  than  that  of  the  individual. 
Unfortunately  our  education  practices  and 
American  athletics  encourage  both  indi¬ 
vidual  and  group  competition.  Cooperation 
is  genially  tolerated  rather  than  actively 
stimulated.  What  is  the  remedy,  individual, 
national,  and  international?  William  James 
offers  the  most  helpful  suggestions.  In¬ 
dividual  pugnacity  and  combativeness  he 
would  have  directed  against  the  work  evils 
and  social  evils  of  the  world.  National 
competitive  success  he  would  have  turned 


away  from  war  and  directed  to  art,  science, 
learning,  social  welfare,  and  other  more  hu¬ 
mane  and  beneficial  activities. 

But  patriotism  is  more  than  an  instinct. 
Habit  also  plays  a  role  in  patriotism.  Pa¬ 
triotism,  in  fact,  tends  to  become  quickly  a 
mass  of  habituated  instincts.  This  mass  of 
instincts  becomes  organized  and  is  soon 
virtually  an  entity  in  itself.  It  is  thus  that 
we  commonly  see  patriotism. 

In  patriotism,  at  this  stage  of  habituation, 
thought — social  herd  thought — enters  into 
the  situation,  possibly  for  the  first  time. 
Educationally  this  is  our  opportunity.  Here 
education  can  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
humanity  must  play  a  role  in  the  matter  of 
patriotism,  for  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  all  real  educators  want  to  do  what  is 
right  as  well  as  what  is  advantageous. 

“Thought,”  says  Graham  Wallas,  the 
English  social  psychologist,  in  his  book  The 
Great  Society  (p.  50),  “can  be  fed  by  de¬ 
liberately  collected  material,  and  stimu¬ 
lated,  sustained,  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
controlled,  by  an  effort  of  will.”  If  one 
give  credence  to  anti-British  accusation  and 
criticism,  the  English  have  become  adept 
in  this  matter  of  feeding,  stimulating,  and 
controlling  thought.  The  ability  to  do 
this  very  thing  is  easily  seen  as  the  basis  of 
all  propaganda  and  this  generation  certainly 
ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  use  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  propaganda.  An  illustration 
may  not  be  out  of  place.  Many  people  in 
the  United  States  were  so  much  affected 
by  the  propaganda  material  of  1917-1918, 
that  several  years  after  the  end  of  the  World 
War  they  still  believe  that  no  moral  and 
honest  people  of  German  blood  exist. 
They  do  not  want  to  meet  even  American 
citizens  of  German  birth  or  extraction. 
This  hardly  seems  possible,  yet  it  is  the  case. 

How  effective  such  material  may  be  can 
be  illustrated  by  a  little  story,  very  ridicu¬ 
lous  it  is  true,  but  very  suggestive  as  to 
propaganda.  A  man  had  a  friend  who  was 
an  ardent  Protestant.  On  his  way  to 
work  he  frequently  discussed  with  his  friend 
the  matters  mentioned  in  the  morning 
newspaper.  The  foreign  policy  of  France, 
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particularly  since  the  World  War,  was  a 
frequent  topic  of  conversation.  Strongly  pro- 
French  in  his  sympathies  the  friend  upheld 
and  justified  all  of  the  actions  of  France 
since  1871.  One  morning  an  item  in  the 
newspaper  referred  to  the  expansion  of 
Catholicism  since  the  World  War,  with  the 
implication  that  Protestantism  in  Europe 
was  on  the  defensive.  To  try  out  its  effect 
on  his  Protestant  friend  the  man  remarked 
that  it  seemed  that  Catholic  France  was 
busily  and  successfully  at  work  in  ruining 
Protestanism  in  Prussia,  its  only  powerful 
stronghold  in  continental  Europe,  and  that 
this  probably  accounted  in  part  for  the 
anxiety  and  opposition  of  Protestant,  Angli¬ 
can  England.  The  effect  was  immediate. 
The  friend  took  on  a  sober  look.  After¬ 
ward  his  discussion  indicated  that  he  was 
weighing  all  things  in  Europe  with  much 
greater  care.  Propaganda,  based  on  one 
per  cent,  information  and  probably  on  not 
much  more  than  one  per  cent,  fact,  had 
done  its  work. 

Patriotism,  we  have  noted,  is  partly  a 
matter  of  habituation.  Psychologists  tell 
us  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  habituation, 
‘‘deliberate”  habituation  and  ‘‘spontane¬ 
ous”  habituation.  One  is  tempted  to  enter 
at  once  into  a  discussion  of  whether  or  not 
the  social  studies  can  be  and  shall  be  used 
in  American  schools  for  “deliberate”  habitu¬ 
ation.  But  further  analysis  of  this  matter 
of  habituation  is  necessary,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  factor  in  patriotism  must  be  first 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  “deliberate”  habituation  of  patriot¬ 
ism  is  widespread.  Agencies  for  its  con¬ 
scious  stimulation  are  many  and  varied. 
They  include  patriotic  societies,  military 
organizations,  national  political  organiza¬ 
tions,  ecclesiastical  institutions,  newspapers, 
patriotic  and  even  jingoistic  literature, 
poetry,  prose  and  particularly  a  type  of  so- 
called  historical  literature. 

As  a  means  of  conscious  habituation  sym¬ 
bols  and  symbolism  play  a  mighty  role. 
Some  of  the  symbols  are  affectionate  and 
defensive  like  flags,  such  as  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  the  Union  Jack,  and  the  Tricolor. 


Other  symbols  are  antipathetic  like  the 
American  reference,  for  instance,  to  John 
Bull,  the  British  Lion,  and  the  Russian 
Bear.  Sometimes  mere  phrases  become 
powerful,  such  phrases  in  American  history 
as  “no  entangling  alliances,”  “isolation,” 
“the  Monroe  Doctrine,”  etc.  And  the 
agencies  of  conscious  habituation  know  well 
how  to  use  all  this  symbolism. 

“Deliberate”  habituation  of  patriotism 
is  not,  however,  as  powerful  as  “spontane¬ 
ous”  habituation.  To  the  historian  the 
experience  of  modem  Germany  is  enlighten¬ 
ing  evidence  of  this  psychological  fact.  The 
“deliberate”  habituation  of  patriotism  by 
inculcation  was  practiced  by  Germany. 
But  such  patriotism  did  not  match  the  more 
spontaneous  patriotism  of  Belgium,  France, 
and  England. 

On  psychological  analysis  “spontaneous” 
habituation  of  patriotism  is  found  to  have 
many  sources.  Social  suggestibility  is  one 
source.  Imitation  is  another.  In  other 
words,  the  group  plays  a  role  in  habits  as 
much  so  as  in  basic  instincts.  Our  habits 
are  in  large  part  group  habits.  Traditions 
and  customs  are  a  powerful  motive  force 
in  patriotism.  Space  forbids  more  than  a 
mere  statement  of  the  fact.  A  book  such 
as  W.  G.  Summer’s  Folkways  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  even  partial  realization  of 
the  full  influence  of  the  group  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  habits. 

We  have  noted  that  one  of  the  connota¬ 
tions  of  the  word  “country”  in  the  phrase 
“love  of  one’s  country”  is  the  connotation 
of  national  customs  and  characteristics.  The 
commonly  used  word  to  signify  these  is  the 
Latin  word  mores.  Some  writers  hold  that 
patriotism  is  simply  loyalty  to  mores.  This 
sociological  definition  may  not  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  average  citizen,  but  it  is  widely 
held  and  well  founded. 

The  great  objection  to  patriotism  of  the 
type  we  have  so  far  considered  is  that  it  is 
highly  intolerant  of  criticism.  Both  illus¬ 
tration  and  demonstration  are  easy.  A  well- 
known  American  newspaper  has  at  the  head 
of  its  editorial  page  Stephen  Decatur’s  ex¬ 
pression  “My  country,  right  or  wrong,  my 
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country."  This  to  the  critical  appears  to 
be  an  unfortunate  and  an  unethical  concept. 
Yet  millions  of  Americans  sanction  this 
maxim  and  many  of  them  cannot  tolerate 
the  failure  of  others  to  see  its  alleged  validity 
and  beauty. 

Intelligence  and  reason  play  a  role  in 
patriotism.  In  the  language  of  Reiden- 
bach,  "Human  beings  are  moved  not  only 
by  instincts  and  habits,  but  also  by  reasons." 
This  is  indeed  a  happy  circumstance. 

The  reasons  for  patriotism  are  easily 
grasped.  In  the  first  place,  one’s  group,  or 
country,  or  nation  naturally  protects  its 
component  members.  If  the  individual  can¬ 
not  find  protection  and  safety  within  his 
group  or  country  or  nation,  his  situation  is 
truly  unfortunate.  Modern  states  endea¬ 
vor  strenuously  to  protect  their  citizens  at 
home  or  abroad,  realizing  well  that  a  sense 
of  protection  begets  a  sense  of  allegiance  and 
loyalty.  In  the  second  place,  the  state  pre¬ 
serves  law,  order,  and  peace  on  a  fairly 
wide  group  scale.  It  makes  possible  the 
ordinary  pursuits  and  occupations.  We 
have  in  modern  times  in  the  more  civilized 
countries  become  so  accustomed  to  this  that 
we  have  ceased  to  comprehend  it  fully.  In 
fact,  we  are  not  aware  of  the  necessity  of  the 
state  in  such  matters  until  riots,  burglaries, 
or  something  of  the  sort  break  out  in  our 
immediate  neighborhood.  To  the  average 
American  the  prison-like  homes  of  Renais¬ 
sance  Florence  in  Italy  are  as  much  a  source 
of  social  wonderment  as  of  artistic  interest. 

But  a  satisfactory  state  is  positive  as  well 
as  negative  in  its  work  for  the  individual. 
It  provides  education,  libraries,  sanitation, 
care  of  the  infirm,  the  aged,  and  the  poor, 
and  works  increasingly  for  better  social 
conditions.  Our  courses  in  civics,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  new  type  generally  known  as 
community  civics,  lay  much  emphasis  upon 
this  work  of  the  state,  thereby  doing  the 
very  best  possible  work  in  the  inculcation 
and  psychological  stimulation  of  patriotism. 

H.  H.  Powers,  in  his  book.  The  Things 
Men  Fight  For  (Chapters  I-IV)  divides  the 
things  men  fight  for  into  two  categories, 
"the  tangibles"  and  "the  intangibles."  He 


considers  the  latter  even  more  important 
than  the  former.  The  state  is  the  guardian 
of  these  intangibles,  which  consist  of  such 
matters  as  independence,  freedom,  liberty, 
and  the  opportunity  for  self-expression. 
Self-preservation  we  say  is  the  first  law  of 
nature.  Bare  existence  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  importance,  but  one  suspects  fuller 
and  more  glorious  existence  is  the  normal 
desire  of  the  average  human  being.  French¬ 
men,  for  example,  appear  to  fear  that  Ger¬ 
many  threatens  the  very  existence  of  France 
and  Frenchmen.  This  particular  fear  is  ir¬ 
rational.  Normal  Angell  is  correct  where 
in  his  well-known  book  The  Great  Illusion^  he 
says  that  there  is  no  illustration  in  modern 
times  of  a  great  and  populous  nationality 
being  wiped  out  of  existence.  What  French¬ 
men  fear  is  that  Germany  threatens  the  full 
and  more  glorious  existence  of  France,  the 
independence,  freedom,  liberty,  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  self-expression  for  future  French¬ 
men  as  a  national  group.  The  group  re¬ 
flects  the  psychology  of  its  component  mem¬ 
bers.  The  rational  motives  already  con¬ 
sidered  as  applying  to  the  individuals  apply 
as  well  to  the  group  and  the  nation.  What 
we  commonly  understand  as  patriotism 
comes  to  demand  that  one’s  country  be  in¬ 
dependent,  be  free,  be  the  home  of  group 
liberty,  have  freedom  of  action,  opportunity 
for  self-expression,  for  greatness,  for  pres¬ 
tige,  and  for  competitive  success.  Just  as 
the  individual  wishes  to  be  individually  sig¬ 
nificant  so  the  group  or  nation  wishes  to  be 
internationally  significant.  Within  ethical 
bounds  both  motives  are  entirely  praise¬ 
worthy. 

Patriotism,  indeed,  has,  according  to 
philosophers,  definitely  ethical  values.  It 
may  beget  and  manifest  unselfishness  and 
unselfish  service;  it  may  tend  to  make  men 
less  material  and  arouse  devotion  to  ideals; 
it  may  lead  to  greater  cooperation  among 
men  within  a  country  and  produce  a  better 
nation;  and  if  it  can  be  demonstrated,  as  it 
can,  that  the  state  itself  is  a  benefit  to  so¬ 
ciety,  it  is  ethical  in  the  sense  of  advocacy 
of  that  which  is  good. 

The  real  crux  of  aflfairs  in  patriotism  is 
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the  matter  of  its  scope.  Its  intensity  offers 
problems  mainly  related  to  quality.  Its 
scope  brings  into  issue  the  great  question 
of  the  smaller  versus  the  larger  group,  a 
question  which  has  many  variations.  Within 
a  country  it  results  in  localism,  particular¬ 
ism,  and  sectionalism.  On  a  larger  scale  it 
leads  to  the  issue  of  nationalism  versus  in¬ 
ternationalism. 

So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
in  spite  of  certain  internal  discord,  it  is  this 
issue  on  the  larger  scale,  the  issue  of  nation¬ 
alism  versus  internationalism,  which  is  the 
big  consideration  in  the  matter  of  patriotism. 
Have  we  reached  the  point  where  we  must 
take  into  consideration  all  human  society 
as  a  group,  as  an  entity?  Many  believe 
we  have.  Though  bound  by  the  instincts 
and  habits  of  patriotism,  many  by  study, 
by  experience,  and  by  logical  and  ration¬ 
alistic  meditation  have  become  inclined,  in 
intellectual  outlook  at  least,  toward  cos¬ 
mopolitanism  and  internationalism.  They 
sincerely  believe  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  must  add  to  our  love  and  respect 
for  our  own  country  due  consideration  for 
the  merits  and  viewpoints  of  all  men  every¬ 
where. 

Loyalty  to  a  smaller  group  than  human 
society  as  a  whole  if  not  the  cause  is  the  driv¬ 
ing  force  back  of  international  warfare.  In 
the  conflict  of  smaller  groups  the  cauldron 
of  patriotism  literally  boils  with  instincts 
and  habits,  and  reason  is  mainly  used  by 
various  agencies  to  furnish  thought  for  con¬ 
scious,  deliberate  habituation.  Reason  for 
other  purposes  is  during  war  not  only  vain 
but  positively  unacceptable. 

But  as  the  old  maxim  goes,  in  times  of 
peace  prepare  for  war.  Those  working  in 
education  at  least  must  endeavor  in  times 
of  peace  to  see  matters  in  true  and  full 
perspective.  Critical  analysis  and  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  problem  is  certainly  advisable. 

William  Everett  in  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  ad¬ 
dress  before  the  Harvard  chapter  in  1901 
pointed  out  that  it  is  not  probable  that  both 
sides  in  a  war  are  entirely  right.  It  is  safe 
to  add  that  it  is  equally  improbable  that 
any  one  country,  including  our  own,  is  al¬ 


ways  in  the  right.  Even  if  in  accordance 
with  small  group  patriotism  both  sides  ap¬ 
pear  to  themselves  to  be  entirely  right,  what 
a  slander  it  is  on  humanity  to  say  that  war 
is  the  only  solution  society  has  yet  been  able 
to  reach.  Glorification  of  war  as  the  means 
of  settling  a  conflict  in  rights  is  certainly  not 
moral  and  ethical  in  the  sense  of  social 
morality.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  frankly 
anti-social  and  immoral.  We  need  in  group 
relationships  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  parable 
of  the  Good  Samaritan.  If  national  pa¬ 
triotism  blinds  the  patriot’s  eyes  both  to  the 
merits  of  men  of  other  nations  and  to  the 
demerits  of  the  point  of  view  of  men  of  his 
own  country  and  thereby  rules  reason  and 
critical  analysis  out  of  question,  it  is  badly 
in  need  of  moderation,  a  moderation  based 
on  historical,  psychological,  and  sociological 
knowledge  and  intelligence.  Such  modera¬ 
tion  must  come  from  better  education. 

In  the  opinion  of  Arnold  Teynbee  {The 
New  Europe)y  and  numerous  other  writers, 
patriotism  in  the  sense  of  pride  of  nation¬ 
ality,  in  the  sense  of  willingness  to  cooperate 
within  a  national  group,  does  not  necessarily 
inhibit  internationalism.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  are  based  on  instinct  and  habit 
rather  than  on  reason.  Internationalism  we 
are  widely  informed  can  be  and  must  be 
founded  on  nationality.  A  man  may  be 
loyal  to  his  home  or  family  group  and  at  the 
same  time  loyal  to  his  national  group.  In 
a  somewhat  similar  manner  loyalty  to  the 
national  group  may  be  coordinated  with 
loyalty  to  humanity  as  a  whole.  The  con¬ 
clusion  of  Reidenbach,  whose  valuable  study 
I  have  closely  followed,  is  that  “The  patriot 
himself  will  develop  an  insistent  demand 
for  internationalism  when  he  once  clearly 
sees  what  is  true,  that  the  individuality  of 
his  own  nation  is  best  realized  in  a  com¬ 
munity  of  nations  where  legitimate  national 
differences  are  synthesized  in  justice.”  “The 
fact  of  the  business,”  says  Reidenbach,  “is 
that  patriotism  is  a  stage  in  the  growth  of 
loyalty.  States  and  nations  are  steps  in 
the  process  of  world  integration.  The 
next  step  in  the  organization  of  the  race 
seems  to  be  that  of  internationalism.” 
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.  .  .  “The  higher  patriotism  is  that 

which  looks  toward  internationalism.” 

In  the  approach  toward  internationalism 
toward  this  “higher  patriotism,”  we  are 
offered  two  reliances.  To  students  of  the 
social  sciences,  it  is  obvious  that  both  are 
needed.  One  reliance  offered  is  a  more  sat¬ 
isfactory  organization  of  the  world,  geo¬ 
graphically,  commercially,  industrially,  and 
politically.  This  many  vainly  hoped  would 
be  one  of  the  results  of  the  settlement  at 
the  end  of  the  World  War.  The  other  is  the 
broadening  of  the  human  vision  and  greater 
intelligence  in  world  affairs.  This  must 
come  from  education  and  the  burden  of  its 
inculcation  rests  squarely  upon  those  work¬ 
ing  in  the  field  of  the  social  studies. 

But  now  that  we  have  gone  through  this 
long  consideration  of  the  nature  and  char¬ 
acteristics  of  patriotism,  what  about  teach¬ 
ing  patriotism  through  the  social  studies.? 
Either  directly  or  by  implication  much  has 
already  been  said.  Human  instincts  and 
traits  are  more  or  less  permanent,  or  in¬ 
grained  as  the  psychologist  would  express 
it.  With  them  the  teacher  of  social  studies 
can  do  little.  In  dealing  with  habituation 
the  door  of  opportunity  is  partly  open. 
In  the  inculcation  of  patriotism  based  on 
reason  and  intelligence  and  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  reason  and  intelligence  to  patriotism 
not  only  teachers  of  the  social  studies  but 
all  educators  have  their  fullest  and  best  op¬ 
portunity.  And  in  the  light  of  a  critical 
scientific  understanding  of  patriotism  this 
opportunity  involves  a  heavy  responsibility. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  teaching 
patriotism  is  not  the  motive  of  the  social 
studies.  As  I  have  noted  in  another  paper, ^ 
the  word  “patriotism”  is  not  found  in 
Tryon’s.  The  Teaching  of  History  in  Junior 
and  Senior  High  Schools  (Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1921)  nor  in  Channing,  Hart  and 
Turner’s,  Guide  to  the  Study  and  Reading  of 
American  History  (Ginn  and  Company, 
1912);  two  books,  of  which  the  first  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  best  technical  work  on  its 
subject,  and  the  second,  chapters  I,  II,  V, 

‘"Teaching  Morals  Through  the  Social  Studies,"  School  and 
Society. 


XI,  XII,  XIII  of  which  contain  a  discussion 
of  methods,  the  standard  work  of  its  type 
in  the  field  of  American  history. 

So  far  as  history  is  concerned,  the  impor¬ 
tant  motives  for  the  study  of  history  are 
three  in  number:  first  to  furnish  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  present  “in  so  far  as  it  ex¬ 
plains  the  origin  of  the  existing  state  of 
things,”^  or,  as  Henry  Johnson®  expresses  it, 
“to  make  the  world  intelligible”;  secondly, 
to  furnish  materials  and  the  basis  “for  the 
completion  of  the  political  and  social  sciences 
which  are  still  in  process  of  formation”;^ 
and  thirdly  to  give  “intellectual  culture.”® 

History  teachers  need  to  exercise  the  most 
rigid  care  to  avoid  its  injury  as  a  subject  of 
instruction  and  study.  The  very  meaning 
of  the  word  history  indicates  this.  Even 
in  common  understanding,  history  means 
truth.  The  layman  when  he  uses  the  word 
“historical”  has  in  mind  accuracy,  fact, 
established  truth.  A  thing  which  is  not 
true  is  not  historical.  Somewhat  the  same 
thing  must  be  true  of  the  other  social  studies. 
An  alleged  abominable  German  community 
practice,  for  instance,  which  does  not  and 
never  has  existed,  is  not  a  German  com¬ 
munity  practice.  And  an  alleged  admirable 
American  community  institution  which  does 
not  and  never  has  existed  is  not  an  admirable 
American  community  institution. 

“History  is  the  life  story  of  the  human 
race,”  according  to  Wayland  {The  Teaching 
of  American  History ^  p.  12),  or,  more  simply 
still,  history  is  the  story  of  man.  More 
fully  defined  it  is  the  complete  record  of 
man  on  earth.  Such  definitions  carry  im¬ 
portant  implications.  This  story  is  vain 
in  a  historical  sense  unless  it  is  true,  honest, 
and  accurate.  It  can’t  be  true  unless  it 
is  in  true  perspective.  It  can’t  be  honest 
if  it  is  biassed  or  partisan.  If  it  is  inaccurate 
it  is  not  history. 

The  social  scientist  will  readily  agree 
that,  as  Everett  said  in  his  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
address,  there  is  “a  rule  called  Truth  and  a 

‘Langlois  and  Seignobos,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History, 
(Dr.  Beny,  London,  1912)  p.  319. 

*The  Teaching  of  History  in  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 
(New  York,  1916), p.  75. 

‘Langlois  and  Seignobos,  op.  cit.,  p.  320. 
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measure  called  Right  by  which  every  human 
action  is  bound  to  be  gauged/*  And  the 
critically  minded  social  scientist  will  not 
hesitate  to  adopt  Everett's  advice,  “Love 
your  country,  honor,  live  for  her — if  neces¬ 
sary,  die  for  her,  but  remember  that  when¬ 
ever  you  would  call  right  or  wrong  in  an¬ 
other  country  is  right  or  wrong  for  her  and 
for  you."  Particularly  the  critically  minded 
social  scientist  would  accept  Everett's  final 
injunction  “remember  .  .  .  that  right 

and  truth  and  love  to  man  and  allegiance  to 
God  are  above  all  patriotism.''  He  could 
not  be  ethical  and  moral  and  believe  other¬ 
wise. 

The  question  arises,  is  it  possible  for  those 
to  teach  patriotism  through  the  social 
studies  who  hold  that  “right  and  truth  and 
love  to  man  and  allegiance  to  God  are  above 
all  patriotism,”  and  that  history  and  the 
other  social  sciences  must  be  scientifically 
true  and  accurate?  The  answer  is  that  it 
is  not  only  possible  but  easy.  It  is  easy  to 
emphasize  the  dramatic  growth  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  United  States;  it  is  easy  to 
point  out  its  assets  in  size,  fertility  of  soil, 
mineral  resources,  access  to  the  oceans,  and 
population,  assets  surpassing  those  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  It  is  proper 
to  set  forth  how  in  our  revolt  from  Great 
Britain  we  advanced  the  idea  of  self-govern¬ 
ment;  how  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  and  various  Bills  of  Rights  we 
proclaimed  individual  liberty;  how  in  our 
constitution  we  established  government  by 
the  people  under  the  law;  how  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  union  we  gave  the  modem  world 
the  greatest  example  of  the  federation  of 
many  discordant  and  far-flung  political  units; 
how  in  the  organization  of  our  national  ter¬ 
ritory  in  the  west  we  gave  the  entire  world 
a  new  object  lesson  in  colonization  in  our 
plan  of  admitting  new  states  at  the  proper 
time  to  terms  of  virtual  equality  with  the 
thirteen  mother  states,  how  in  the  earlier 
aspects  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  we  pointed 


a  possible  way  to  the  future  in  removing  two 
continents  from  the  field  of  European  con¬ 
quest  and  in  guaranteeing  each  American 
nation  the  freedom  to  determine  its  own  form 
of  government  and  its  own  sovereignty. 
One  might  go  on,  even  into  the  frankly  im¬ 
perialistic  stages  of  American  history,  and 
still  find  much  food  for  rational  patriotism. 
But  the  implication  of  our  lofty  conception 
of  patriotism  is  that  such  patriotism  will 
have  balance  and  integrity.  A  true  revela¬ 
tion,  for  example,  through  the  social  studies 
of  the  facts  about  the  past  and  present  of 
other  countries  will  show  them  as  having 
been  occupied  and  still  occupied  by  human 
beings  with  the  same  basis  instincts,  much 
the  same  mental  processes,  and  no  small 
part  of  the  same  habits  and  customs  as 
ourselves.  A  study  of  foreign  countries 
will  not  reveal  all  bad  features  and  no  good 
nor  enlightened  features  and  will  not  in¬ 
culcate  that  type  of  patriotism,  based  on 
aversion,  antipathy,  and  hatred  of  another 
country.  Likewise  a  true  revelation  of  the 
past  and  present  life  of  our  own  country  will 
reveal  not  the  story  of  demi-gods,  but  the 
story  of  human  beings  and  a  story  not  all  of 
good  features  but  in  part  of  bad  features, 
some  of  which  remain  to  be  remedied. 

To  quote  again  Henry  Johnson’s  state¬ 
ment,  the  important  aim  of  history  is  “to 
make  the  world  intelligible.”  To  this  should 
be  added  Leopold  van  Rauke's  phrase  wif 
es  eigentlich  getveseny  “as  it  actually  was.” 

The  whole  group  of  the  social  studies 
aims  to  make  the  “world  as  it  is”  intelli¬ 
gible.  If  patriotism  be  a  by-product  of 
this  work,  as  it  will  be,  so  much  the  better. 
But  a  by-product  it  must  be,  for  the  funda¬ 
mental  purpose  of  the  social  studies  is  not 
the  inculcation  of  patriotism.  And  no  moral 
scientific  teacher  of  the  social  studies  will 
agree  to  see  them  twisted  out  of  perspective, 
handled  with  carelessness  and  insincerity, 
false  in  themselves  and  false  to  Truth  and 
Right. 


GETTING  OUT  OF  THE  BLIND  ALLEY 
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[Mr.  Rosecrance  is  not  so  sure  about  the  need  of  remaking  the  entire  curriculum  because  of  the 
unsatisfactory  results  of  teaching.  He  will  not  revile  the  tools.  He  believes  the  workman  may  be 
led  to  use  them  more  effectively.  Here  is  a  constructive  suggestion  for  making  the  standard  studies 
hit  the  mark.  The  author  is  in  the  extension  department  of  the  public  schools  of  Milwaukee.  His 
specialty  is  social  science.] 


SOMETHING  over  a  half  century  ago 
Charles  Dickens  pictured  the  Eng¬ 
lish  school  director  standing  before 
the  schoolmaster  and  children  of  his  school 
and  hurling  at  them  this  theory  of  education. 
“Novir  what  I  want  is  Facts.  Teach  these 
boys  and  girls  nothing  but  Facts.  Facts 
alone  are  wanted  in  life.  Plant  nothing  else, 
and  root  out  everything  else.  You  can  only 
form  the  minds  of  reasoning  animals  upon 
Facts;  nothing  else  will  ever  be  of  any  service 
to  them.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  I 
bring  up  my  children,  and  this  is  the  princi¬ 
ple  on  which  I  bring  up  these  children. 
Stick  to  Facts,  Sir.”  “Absurd,”  you  say. 
To  be  sure!  Yet  I  wonder  if  there  does  not 
remain  in  American  education  some  vestige 
of  such  educational  practice. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  period  of  educational  readjustment.  Old 
things  are  passing  away;  all  things  are 
becoming  new.  Every  educational  journal, 
every  book  on  educational  methods  is  filled 
with  questioning.  Teachers  ask  each  other, 
“What  are  you  doing  that  is  new?”  Every 
subject  in  the  curriculum  is  brought  before 
the  educational  grand  jury  and  forced  to 
justify  its  place  in  our  schools.  The  pendu¬ 
lum  has  been  swinging  away  from  the  strictly 
classical  and  academic  courses  toward  the 
vocational.  Business  is  demanding  more 
and  more  of  our  high  school  graduates,  and 
teachers  of  vocational  courses  are  striving 
to  make  their  students  measure  up  to  the 
requirements.  “What  is  the  aim  of  edu¬ 
cation?”  is  asked  again  and  again.  “Charac¬ 
ter  building,”  answers  one.  “Training  for 
citizenship,”  says  another.  “To  fit  the 


student  for  his  life  work,”  says  another. 
And  yet  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  inquiry 
and  reorganization  there  seems  to  be  this 
basic  thought,  expressed  or  unexpressed: 
Education  should  function  a  great  deal  more 
than  it  does  in  the  after  life  of  the  student. 

Just  the  other  day  I  talked  with  a  brilliant 
young  man,  but  a  few  months  graduated 
from  one  of  our  schools,  who  made  the  re¬ 
mark  that,  were  he  tested  on  his  under¬ 
graduate  work,  he  could  not  pass  6o  per 
cent,  at  this  time.  “The  work  I  did  there,” 
he  said,  “seems  so  small  now.”  About  a 
year  ago  three  college  graduates  were  dis¬ 
cussing  what  that  they  had  obtained  from 
their  courses  helped  them  in  their  present 
occupations.  None  of  them  was  able  to 
list  a  tangible  asset  gained  through  his 
education.  While  I  was  in  high  school,  I 
heard  a  college  president  make  the  statement 
that  he  did  not  remember  one  thing  that  he 
had  learned  in  high  school  mathematics. 
These  instances,  far  from  being  strange,  we 
can  corroborate  ourselves;  few  of  us  could 
pass  50  per  cent,  on  our  easiest  under¬ 
graduate  course  unless  we  recently  had  it 
called  to  our  attention.  Does  this  mean 
that  my  high  school  or  college  education 
will  not  function  in  my  life?  What,  then,  is 
education  all  about? 

We  might  as  well  face  the  fact  squarely 
that  a  large  part  of  the  information  gained 
in  the  classroom  is  forgotten  about  as  soon 
as  the  examination  in  the  subject  is  safely 
passed.  But  the  processes  of  thinking 
and  the  ideals  formed  in  that  classroom  are 
carried  over  and  affect  all  of  our  later  work. 
These  are  the  lasting  results  of  education; 
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they  are  what  mark  the  difference  between 
the  high  school  and  college  graduates.  As 
teachers,  then,  we  must  ask  ourselves  this 
question :  Am  1  teaching  processes  and  ideals 
or  merely  facts  and  figures  ? 

No  student,  probably,  can  be  graduated 
from  high  school  or  college  without  having 
learned  something  about  how  to  think,  nor 
without  having  acquired  some  ideals.  But 
most  of  what  he  acquires  of  these  traits  is 
accidental — a  by-product  of  his  education 
of  facts.  But  how  will  you  teach  science 
without  facts?”  says  the  teacher,  holding 
up  his  hands  in  horror.  “Facts  are  Neces¬ 
sary**  Certainly  they  are.  In  every  sub¬ 
ject  a  large  amount  of  fact  knowledge  is 
absolutely  required.  But  if  we  recognize 
that  habits  of  thinking  will  be  functioning 
in  the  student’s  life  long  after  he  has  for¬ 
gotten  the  date  and  significance  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  won’t  we  feel  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  training  more  consciously  this 
precious  thinking  process  of  our  students, 
and  for  helping  them  to  form  ideals  which 
will  make  them  better  citizens  thirty  years 
from  now?  All  of  us  will  probably  agree 
to  an  affirmative  answer  to  that  question. 
Our  real  problem  is  to  put  that  belief  into 
operation. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  present 
teaching  process,  we  find  that  principle  and 
practice  are  just  as  far  apart  in  the  teaching 
profession  as  they  are  in  the  commercial 
world.  While  we  agree  that  the  school 
should  build  character  and  train  mental 
processes,  in  actual  practice  we  find  each 
teacher  bent  on  injecting  facts  and  figures 
as  rapidly  as  good  progress  will  permit. 
Children  still  sit  before  us  “ready  to  have 
imperial  gallons  of  facts  poured  into  them 
until  they  are  full  to  the  brim.”  In  con¬ 
vention,  teachers  will  applaud  a  speech 
on  the  formation  of  mental  and  moral  habits 
as  the  best  speech  on  the  program.  But 
each  one  says  to  himself,  “Of  course  that 
can’t  be  done  in  my  courses.”  And  on 
Monday  morning  they  start  the  same  old 
grind. 

In  justification  to  them  we  must  admit 
that  the  tendency  to  slight  mental  and  moral 


training  is  almost  irresistible.  Facing  a 
time  limit,  the  textbook,  and  the  course  re¬ 
quirements,  teachers  feel  that  they  must 
concentrate  on  getting  tangible  results  in 
something  that  can  be  easily  measured — in 
facts.  Then,  too,  this  method  offers  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  It  is  easier  to  teach 
pupils  the  date  of  the  Civil  War  than  to 
get  them  to  understand  the  cause  for  it.  It 
is  easier  for  students  to  learn  that  the 
formula  for  water  is  H^O  than  for  them 
to  explain  why  that  is  the  formula.  Further, 
teachers  are  often  forced  to  teach  facts  and 
facts  alqpe.  Colleges  and  universities  must 
maintain  some  sort  of  standard  for  their 
entrance  requirements,  and  since  no  other 
method  of  measurement  has  gained  common 
acceptance,  they  require  entering  students 
to  have  mastered  a  given  number  of  facts. 
Teachers,  therefore,  disregarding  what  is 
best,  in  their  judgment,  for  the  students, 
have  tried  to  fit  them  for  college  entrance. 
If  you  have  listened  to  professional  dis¬ 
cussion  among  teachers,  you  have  found 
that  the  chief  points  of  argument  have 
centred  around  what  should  be  included 
and  what  omitted  in  the  various  subjects 
and  how  far  each  semester’s  work  should 
extend.  Very  rarely  has  there  been  any¬ 
thing  said  regarding  the  mental  develop¬ 
ment  that  the  scholars  should  attain.  The 
only  time  that  I  ever  heard  it  mentioned, 
the  chairman  of  the  meeting,  by  implication, 
ruled  it  irrelevant. 

We  apparently  have  convinced  ourselves 
that  if  we  can  drive  certain  facts  into  our 
pupils’  heads  (hard  as  they  may  seem  to  be) 
we  will  have  done  all  that  can  be  expected 
of  us.  By  permitting  each  study  to  be  an 
end  in  itself,  have  we  not  seemingly  acqui¬ 
esced  in  the  belief  that  the  subject  matter 
will  be  of  untold  value  to  the  individual  in 
after  life,  when  we  know  from  our  own 
experience  and  the  experience  of  others  that 
much  of  it  will  soon  be  forgotten  ?  In  other 
words,  we  have  repudiated  in  actual  practice 
the  principle  with  which  we  have  agreed  in 
theory.  If  we  think  of  that  convention 
speech  at  all,  it  is  to  say,  “I’d  like  to  see  him 
teach  processes  and  ideals  in  my  classes.” 
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Perhaps  if  we  could  withdraw  ourselves  from 
our  work  far  enough  to  gain  a  clear  perspec¬ 
tive  of  its  significance,  we  would  see  that 
education  ought  to  fulfill  a  more  important 
purpose  than  fact  teaching  alone.  Other¬ 
wise  the  present  repetition  of  the  same  facts 
in  history,  English,  science,  etc.,  through 
the  grammar  school,  high  school,  and  uni¬ 
versity  would  be  a  sad  commentary  upon  our 
ability  to  accomplish  that  purpose!  Our 
business  is  to  teach  facts,  surely,  but,  more 
than  that,  to  use  facts  to  train  mental 
habits.  But  in  striving  to  acquire  the  use 
of  the  tool,  it  seems  that  we  have  permitted 
the  tool  to  become  the  end;  facts,  facts,  facts 
swing  the  hammer  throughout  all  of  our 
courses  of  study.  Our  students  are  defeated 
in  their  progress  by  running  into  the  blind 
alley  of  fact-learning  when  they  should  be 
led  along  broad  educational  highways. 

A  recent  article  presents  a  list  of  ideals 
that  should  be  developed  in  the  high  school. 
In  discussing  them  the  writer  assumes  that 
the  only  place  where  they  can  be  taught  is 
in  extra-curricular  activities.  Surely  these 
activities  contribute  largely  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  ideals.  But  if  pupils  cannot  gain 
high  ideals  in  their  academic  work,  50  per 
cent,  of  our  scholars  will  miss  this  important 
part  of  their  training.  If  any  lasting  im¬ 
pression  is  to  be  made,  pupils  must  be 
brought  into  contact  with  character-building 
influences  oftener  than  once  a  week.  Realiz¬ 
ing  that  fact,  churches  in  some  localities  are 
providing  daily  religious  education.  No, 
we  cannot  excuse  ourselves  from  teaching 
more  than  facts  by  shifting  the  burden  to 
extra-curricular  activities.  Perhaps  if  we 
could  suggest  some  line  of  thinking  which 
would  help  instructors  to  use  the  facts  in 
their  possession  to  teach  ideals  and  processes, 
we  might  help  to  reconcile  our  theory  and 
practice,  and  thus  make  a  high  school  or 
college  education  function  more  specifically 
in  the  lives  of  our  students. 

Within  the  scope  of  an  article  like  this  it 
is  impossible  to  do  more  than  to  illustrate 
here  and  there  in  the  educational  field  how 
fact-teaching  may  be  made  subservient  to 
our  bigger  task.  Remembering  that  we  will 


continue  to  have  our  textbooks,  to  make 
assignments,  and  to  test  for  facts,  we  must 
understand  that  uppermost  in  the  teacher’s 
mind  will  be  the  desire  to  establish  certain 
mental  habits  and  moral  ideals  which  will 
overshadow  the  presentation  of  facts.  If  he 
is  successful  in  establishing  these  within  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  he  will  not  care  particu¬ 
larly  whether  or  not  the  facts  remain. 
Perhaps  he  will  grade  his  teaching  in  this 
fashion.  If  I  succeed  in  teaching  processes 
and  facts,  I  will  merit  grade  “A.”  Proc¬ 
esses  alone,  grade  “B.”  Facts  alone, 
grade  “C.”  It  is  not  unlikely  that  with 
this  plan  some  changes  in  the  courses  of 
study  may  eventually  have  to  be  made, 
though  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  would 
find  that  time  is  gained  rather  than  lost. 
We  may  need  to  ask  our  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  authorities  to  revise  their  standards 
of  entrance  requirements.  But  for  this 
article  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  are  and  to  the  courses  now  in 
our  curriculum. 

Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  field  of  social 
science.  How  can  we  use  its  facts  to  train 
our  children  mentally  and  morally?  Since 
the  Great  War  there  has  been  a  letting  down 
in  the  general  respect  for  law  and  order.  A 
crime  wave  has  swept  the  country.  In  try¬ 
ing  to  reestablish  the  old  respect  for  the  law 
executives  and  judges  have  not  had  the 
cooperation  of  many  citizens.  But  the  very 
existence  of  our  government  depends  upon 
obedience  to  the  rules  of  the  land.  Here, 
then,  is  an  all-important  ideal  to  teach.  I 
should  not  care  if  civics  students  had  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  the  duties  of  the  mayor  or 
the  requirements  for  a  United  States  Senator 
if  they  had  acquired  a  genuine  respect  for, 
and  a  desire  to  uphold,  the  statutes  of  our 
country. 

Probably  there  is  no  finer  concept  in  life 
than  that  of  loyalty:  loyalty  to  our  friends, 
loyalty  to  our  school,  loyalty  to  our  country. 
Social  science  courses  abound  in  illustrations 
of  loyalty:  the  loyalty  of  the  Pilgrims,  the 
loyalty  of  our  Civil  War  heroes,  the  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  average  man.  Cannot  we  empha¬ 
size  the  loyalty  of  the  colonists  to  their 
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cause  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
loyalty  of  Washington,  Franklin,  Morris, 
and  Arnold,  while  we  are  teaching  the  facts 
of  the  military  campaigns  and  army  move¬ 
ments? 

In  the  politics  of  our  country  Hamilton 
and  JelFerson  afford  striking  examples  of 
men  who  were  perfectly  sincere  but  who 
honestly  differed.  It  is  not  enough  for  future 
citizens  to  be  able  to  state  one  side  of  a 
question;  they  should  be  trained  to  see  both 
sides.  The  recent  expanse  of  trade  and 
commerce  demands  broad-minded  men  and 
women.  The  study  of  politics  or  of  taxation 
presents  the  privilege  of  teaching  students 
some  of  the  many  complexities  of  life  that 
demand  clear  and  far-visioned  citizens. 

One  of  the  more  difficult  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  most  valuable  mental  habits 
to  form  is  that  of  analysis.  In  the  business 
world  the  man  who  can  “put  his  finger  on 
the  trouble,”  who  can  analyze  the  issues  and 
determine  the  causes  and  results,  is  highly  in 
demand.  Hence  in  teaching  I  should  say 
that  it  does  not  matter  so  much  that  a  pupil 
can  recall  the  cause  of  the  Industrial  Revo¬ 
lution  as  it  does  that  he  has  acquired  the 
faculty  of  being  able  to  analyze  any  event 
which  he  is  asked  to  consider.  I  mean  that 
in  the  assignment  of  lessons  and  in  the  test¬ 
ing  of  pupils  the  teacher  should  place  the 
major  emphasis  not  on  the  act  of  remember¬ 
ing,'  but  upon  the  act  of  analyzing.  The 
best  kind  of  an  examination  should  include 
new  as  well  as  old  material.  Let  it  test  his 


T.  What  kind  of  pavement  is  laid  on  State 
Street  ? 

P.  Macadam. 

T.  Where  did  it  get  its  name? 

P.  From  a  man  named  McAdam,  who 
first  built  this  sort  of  road. 

T.  Why  do  we  have  pavements  in  our 
streets  ? 

P.  So  people  can  get  through  more  easily. 

T.  Why  do  folks  want  to  get  through  ? 

P.  So  they  can  go  to  work. 

T.  What  else? 

P.  So  they  can  go  to  some  of  the  stores. 

T.  Why  do  they  want  to  go  to  stores  ? 

P.  To  buy  things  to  eat  and  wear. 

T.  Why  do  they  want  to  do  that? 

P.  Well,  they  don’t  want  to  starve  or 
freeze  to  death. 

T.  Couldn’t  they  make  their  own  clothes 
and  grow  their  own  food  ? 

P.  I  suppose  they  could,  but  they  don’t. 

T.  Why  don’t  they? 

P.  Well,  they  haven’t  the  stuff  to  do  it 
with. 

T.  Why  don’t  they  grow  it  then  ? 

P.  Why,  there  wouldn’t  be  room  for  every¬ 
one  to  grow  all  they  need  in  places 
near  where  I  live. 

T.  You  mean  that  the  neighborhood  is  too 
crowded.  Well,  why  do  we  live  in 
such  crowded  groups  anyway? 

P.  Well,  you  have  to,  if  you  are  going  to 
live  in  a  city. 

T.  Why?  Couldn’t  you  live  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  ? 


ability  to  analyze  new  data  of  the  same 
character,  rather  than  merely  to  recall  some¬ 
thing  he  has  previously  done.  But  this 
requires  that  training  must  have  been 
previously  given.  To  be  more  concrete,  I 
am  including  an  illustration  of  how  this  type 
of  training  might  be  introduced.  I  am  not 
concerned  whether  it  be  introduced  by  the 
project  method,  by  the  problem  method,  or 
by  some  other  method.  Every  teacher  has 
his  own  mode  of  operation,  and  what  follows 
is  not  expected  to  satisfy  pedagogical 
experts.  The  assignment  for  this  particular 
lesson  could  be  placed  under  the  title,  “The 
Reason  for  Good  Roads.” 


P.  Yes,  but  it  isn’t  everybody  who  wants 
to  be  so  far  from  work. 

T.  Oh,  it’s  on  account  of  working  in  the 
city  that  folks  live  so  close  together, 
is  it?  What  kind  of  work  do  they 
do? 

P.  Oh,  I  don’t  know.  All  kinds. 

T.  Name  some  of  them. 

P.  F actories,  shops,  stores,  offices,  garages, 
candy  stores,  hotels. 

T.  Well,  do  shop  workers,  for  instance,  use 
all  the  products  that  they  make? 

P.  No,  they  sell  it  to  other  people. 

T.  Oh,  that’s  where  you  get  some  of  the 
clothes  and  food  you  need,  is  it? 
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P.  I  suppose  so. 

T.  And  do  you  know  when  they  started 
these  factories,  shops,  etc.  ? 

P.  When  they  first  got  machines,  I  guess. 

T.  And  when  was  that? 

P.  After  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

T.  So  the  need  for  better  roads  was 
caused  by  the  Industrial  Revo¬ 
lution. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  crude  illustration  of  an 
introductory  attempt  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
things.  The  words,  “analyze,”  “cause,” 
and  “effect”  are  not  mentioned  until 
scholars  have  become  so  familiar  with  the 
task  that  they  can  perform  it  without  being 
frightened  by  the  words.  If  we  require  the 
pupil  to  analyze  thoroughly  at  each  oppor¬ 
tunity  it  will  not  be  long  until  the  questions 
may  be  eliminated.  Then  the  teacher  may 
assign  the  task,  “Analyze  the  rise  of  Social¬ 
ism,”  and  may  confidently  expect  a  complete 
statement  of  the  causes  and  effects  which 
produced  it,  without  a  waste  of  time.  Will 
it  not  be  possible  for  us  then  to  turn  students 
over  into  the  problems  of  the  day  with 
confidence  that  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
a  politician’s  answer?  Their  education  will 
function  more  effectively,  because  they  will 
be  able  to  think  the  questions  through  for 
themselves. 

The  opportunities  for  emphasizing  the 
more  lasting  elements  of  education  may  be 
duplicated  in  other  fields.  Perhaps  nowhere 
in  our  curriculum  is  there  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  secure  the  development  of  correct 
mental  habits  through  practical  problems 
than  in  the  field  of  mathematics.  From  the 
time  that  a  child  has  acquired  the  use  of  his 
numbers  until  he  becomes  a  certified  public 
accountant  or  a  civil  engineer,  mathematics 
places  before  him  actual  daily  problems  to 
be  solved.  It  may  be  that  for  this  reason 
teachers  have  more  than  ever  felt  it  im¬ 
perative  to  have  their  pupils  learn  how  to 
work  various  problems.  Many  of  them 
have  gauged  their  success  by  the  number  of 
correct  answers  each  pupil  is  able  to  pro¬ 
duce.  I  know  a  young  man  who,  while  he 
was  in  the  seventh  grade,  took  a  final  exami¬ 
nation  in  arithmetic  given  to  the  eighth 


grade  and  passed  at  100  per  cent.  He 
was  lauded  before  the  school,  and  given 
a  high  mark  by  his  teacher,  but  at  the 
present  time  he  is  not  able  to  do  the  simplest 
exercise  in  compound  interest.  Such  an 
illustration  simply  goes  to  show  that  the 
ability  to  obtain  the  correct  result  is  not 
the  most  lasting  type  of  instruction,  and, 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  the  most  important. 

There  is  plenty  of  justification  for  teach¬ 
ing  mathematics  if  we  do  not  deceive  our¬ 
selves  into  thinking  that  the  “correct 
answer”  is  the  end  of  our  duties.  But  the 
very  fact  that  the  students  can  know  in 
arithmetic  when  they  are  right,  as  they  can 
nowhere  else  in  the  curriculum,  gives  us  the 
privilege  of  teaching  pupils  other  more 
important  things.  Can  we  not  here  empha¬ 
size  the  “stick-to-itiveness”  that  is  so 
essential  in  life?  Scarcely  a  day  can  go  by 
in  which  a  mathematics  teacher  is  not  asked 
for  help  by  many  students  who  have  made 
only  a  weak  effort  to  solve  their  exercises, 
and  then  they  expect  “teachers”  to  help 
them  over  the  difficult  spots.  This  is  not 
the  type  of  citizen  that  we  want  to  cultivate. 
We  need  young  men  and  women  who  are 
self-reliant,  and  who  possess  the  determi¬ 
nation  to  stick  to  a  proposition  until  they 
have  it  and  know  that  they  have  it. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  statement 
that  mathematics  is  taught  for  the  “mental 
discipline”  involved.  Fortunate  it  is  that 
we  have  many  teachers  who  are  consciously 
striving  to  train  the  mental  habits  of  their 
charges.  Unfortunate  it  also  is  that  we 
have  just  as  many,  if  not  more,  teachers  who 
assign  the  lesson  from  the  textbook  without 
explanation,  and  if  the  correct  answers  are 
then  returned,  believe  that  their  duty  is 
done.  Systematic  and  logical  thinking  is 
not  acquired  in  this  way.  If  their  pupils 
obtain  any  mental  discipline,  it  is  accidental. 
Geometry,  accounting,  and  bookkeeping 
offer  excellent  opportunities  for  training  in 
logical  thinking,  but  it  must  be  taught.  In 
geometry,  for  instance,  there  are  simple 
theorems  that  must  be  mastered  as  a  basis 
for  more  difficult  ones.  But  the  mere 
memorization  of  them  is  almost  valueless. 
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The  real  worth  of  geometry  consists  in 
teaching  the  pupils  how  to  marshall  the 
known  facts  and  how  to  put  them  together 
so  that  a  sound  conclusion  may  be  reached. 

Then,  too,  there  is  little  in  mathematics 
from  its  simplest  to  its  most  complex  form 
that  does  not  rest  pretty  largely  on  keenness 
of  insight.  It  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
the  individual  to  strip  away  the  relatively 
unimportant  given  quantities  and  to  find  the 
one  central  idea  which  holds  the  key  to  the 
solution.  When  that  key  is  pointed  out  to 
the  pupil  he  is  able  to  use  the  rest  of  the 
material  in  arriving  at  the  solution.  The 
difficulty,  of  course,  is  to  teach  the  pupil  to 
gain  this  insight;  yet  that  is  a  real  value,  in 
my  judgment,  in  the  study  of  the  subject. 
For  illustration,  let  us  take  this  simple 
problem.  A  and  B  are  90  miles  apart  and 
walk  toward  one  another.  A  walks  at  the 
rate  of  3  miles  per  hour,  while  B  walks  twice 
that  fast.  How  long  will  it  be  before  they 
will  meet,  and  how  far  will  each  have 
walked?  The  teacher  in  explaining  this 
problem  (were  it  necessary  to  explain  such 
a  simple  one)  may,  in  the  beginning,  help 
the  pupil  to  find  the  central  point. 

T.  Can  you  tell  how  many  miles  A  will 
walk? 

P.  No. 

T.  Can  you  tell  how  many  miles  B  will 
walk? 

P.  No;  that’s  what  we  have  to  find  out. 
It  can  be  told  algebraically,  but  not  numeri¬ 
cally.  The  real  point  is  then  discovered 
that  together  A  and  B  walk  90  miles.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  equation  3x  -f-  6x  =  90  is  formed, 
and  we  soon  know  that  it  took  10  hours  and 
that  A  and  B  walked  30  and  60  miles  re¬ 
spectively.  Here  we  may  pause  to  discover 
that  we  have  been  teaching  in  the  field  of 
mathematics  the  same  idea  of  analysis  that 
has  been  emphasized  in  another  way  in  the 
social  science  field.  It  is  the  ideals  and 
mental  habits  that  are  taught  in  mathe¬ 
matics  for  which  students  in  years  to  come 
will  be  most  grateful. 

A  situation  similar  in  some  respects  to  the 
field  of  mathematics  is  to  be  found  among  the 
natural  sciences.  There  is  so  much  interest¬ 


ing  scientific  material  that  often  teachers 
have  forgotten  their  purpose  of  trying  to 
instill  a  scientific  attitude,  and  have  plunged 
into  the  work  of  seeking  memory  tests  for 
scientific  data.  I  know  one  teacher  of 
science  who  requires  her  botany  students  to 
learn  some  two  hundred  botanical  names, 
and  promotion  or  failure  depends  upon  the 
acquisition  of  this  list.  Little  stimulus  is 
given  for  the  students  to  acquire  a  love  for 
science,  because  they  are  introduced  to  the 
drudgery  of  it  instead  of  to  its  mystery  and 
growth.  Undoubtedly  there  must  be  some 
mental  and  moral  values  to  be  found  in  this 
subject  that  are  much  more  important  than 
the  mere  facts  that  it  contains.  Should  not 
the  study  of  science  improve  one’s  power  to 
observe  closely?  Should  it  not  help  to 
cultivate  one’s  appreciation  for  the  beauties 
of  nature? 

Science  rests  for  its  growth  upon  the  idea 
of  truth — verified  facts.  In  laboratory  work, 
where  the  student  is  thrown  upon  “his  own,” 
can  not  this  idea  of  truth  be  so  emphasized 
that  in  after  life  the  boy  or  girl  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  he  has  arrived  at  the  truth? 
Here  also  is  presented  the  opportunity  to 
encourage  the  inventive  strain  in  human 
nature.  After  we  have  gotten  at  the  heart 
of  things,  we  are  in  a  position  to  help  people 
build  something  new,  to  proceed  slowly  from 
one  step  to  another,  verifying  each  as  we  go. 
Science  should  include  synthesis  as  well  as 
analysis.  Students  should  be  encouraged 
to  create  scientifically  as  well  as  analyze 
scientifically.  This  will  tend  to  keep  them 
cautious;  it  will  train  them  to  compare  and 
contrast,  to  deduce  and  generalize,  to  be 
systematic  and  logical.  To  mold  the  great 
mass  of  scientific  data  into  shape  where  it 
may  be  used  to  develop  this  side  of  the  mind 
will  require  an  immense  amount  of  labor  and 
ingenuity,  but  the  result,  I  believe,  will  be 
worth  while. 

If  we  should  compare  the  teaching  force  of 
the  departments  that  we  have  mentioned 
with  that  of  the  English  department,  we 
would  find,  I  think,  that  more  of  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  money  is  spent  in  teaching  English 
than  in  any  other  course  in  our  curriculum. 
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Is  the  money  well  spent?  Are  English 
teachers  making  a  lasting  contribution  to 
the  lives  of  our  children,  or  have  they  become 
so  critical  of  the  smaller  things  that  they 
are  overlooking  more  important  things?  I 
know  of  an  English  teacher,  who,  if  a  pupil 
stumbles  in  his  recitation,  says,  “Sit  down; 
you  make  me  so  nervous!”  I  presume  she 
infers  that  he  will  think  it  over  and  recite 
later,  but  it  usually  happens  in  such  cases 
that  he  becomes  discouraged  and  in  the  next 
attempt  becomes  more  enmeshed  than  ever. 
We  recognize  the  necessity  for  grammatical 
expression,  but  ought  we  not  to  encourage 
the  student  in  the  expression  of  his  thoughts 
first,  and  train  for  grammatical  accuracy 
second?  The  English  teacher  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  to  stimulate  individual, 
independent  thinking.  Sometimes  students 
do  not  realize  that  they  may  have  opinions  of 
their  own  until  they  study  under  some  stimu¬ 
lating  English  teacher  who  will  give  them 
extra  credit  if  they  honestly  disagree  with 
her. 

And  after  all,  what  an  opportunity  the 
English  teacher  has!  In  the  themes  as¬ 
signed  she  may  help  the  student  to  develop 
one  of  the  very  highest  mental  traits — 
originality.  In  the  teaching  of  outlining 
she  has  the  opportunity  to  teach  students 
how  to  organize  their  thinking.  In  the 
literature  textbook  she  has  a  wealth  of 
material  from  which  lessons  may  be  drawn 
(not  too  obviously)  and  applied  to  the 
pupils’  daily  lives.  Honesty,  patriotism, 
courage,  unselfishness — every  worthy  ideal — 
may  thus  be  presented  in  an  attractive  way. 
Certain  facts  must  be  taught  here  as  in  other 
subjects,  but  the  greater  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  the  mental  and  moral  training  that  will 
be  more  serviceable  to  the  boys  and  girls  in 
their  manhood  and  womanhood. 

Thus  we  have  touched  upon  some  of  the 
subjects  commonly  required  in  our  courses 
of  study,  in  an  attempt  to  show  how  they 
may  be  used  to  go  beyond  mere  memory 
cultivation  and  to  train  real  mental  and 
moral  habits  for  our  children.  Without 
going  further  into  detail,  may  we  say  that 
there  seem  to  be  certain  cardinal  virtues 


(if  you  wish  to  call  them  that)  that  every 
teacher  in  every  course  ought  to  keep 
constantly  in  mind.  These  are  honesty, 
industry,  concentration,  self-reliance,  and 
consideration  for  others.  If  teachers  would 
use  their  mechanical  drawing  room,  if  you 
please,  to  teach  children  to  be  honest  in 
motive  and  conduct;  if  they  would  use  their 
declensions  and  conjugations  to  teach  people 
how  to  concentrate;  if  they  would  use  their 
sewing  rooms  to  aid  individuals  to  learn  how 
to  apply  themselves  and  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  hard  work;  if  they  would  use  the 
wood-shop  to  develop  self-reliance  and,  at 
the  same  time,  tolerance  for  the  rights 
of  others,  America  would  possess  a  more 
intelligent  citizenry. 

No  doubt  most  of  us  have  been  making 
these  ideas  our  aim,  but  we  have  somehow 
fallen  short  of  our  ideal.  Do  you  not  think 
that  the  trouble  has  been  that  we  have  been 
so  close  to  the  job  that  we  have  become  near¬ 
sighted?  We  have  lost  the  vision  of  the 
completed  product  and  have  concentrated  on 
immediate  results.  A  teacher  who  has  been 
in  the  service  some  twenty  years  said  to  me 
recently,  “You  know,  we  older  teachers  sort 
of  lose  our  pep;  we  have  been  at  it  so  long.” 
How  many  teachers  have  been  ready  to  make 
such  a  statement  in  three  or  five  years? 
Has  not  the  trouble  been  that  they  have 
concentrated  on  facts,  read  facts,  and  taught 
facts?  Of  course  they  become  bored  with 
them  after  awhile.  If  they  would  change 
their  emphasis  and  plan  in  their  courses  to 
see  how  effectively  they  can  train  mental 
and  moral  habits  in  each  individual,  the 
teaching  job  would  present  entirely  new 
situations  with  every  entering  class.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  teaching  indi¬ 
viduals  and  teaching  facts;  the  former  is 
never  tiresome  because  individuals  are  never 
the  same,  and  the  latter  is  the  most  un¬ 
satisfactory  task  under  the  sun. 

What  has  been  said  here  is  only  a  begin¬ 
ning,  and  perhaps  one  with  which  we  will 
not  all  agree.  We  have  not  attempted  to 
settle  anything,  but  merely  to  reveal  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  mistaken  emphasis  in  the 
actual  practice  of  the  teaching  profession. 
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More  teachers,  I  am  sure,  would  build 
character  and  train  mental  habits  if  they 
knew  what  definite  mental  processes  and 
ideals  should  be  taught  in  their  courses. 
There  ought  to  be  a  definite  agreement 
among  teachers  of  history,  mathematics, 
science,  and  English  as  to  what  particular 
mental  and  moral  habits  they  will  attempt 
to  establish  in  each  semester’s  or  year’s 
work.  And  these  habits  should  be  so 
distributed  that  no  student  could  graduate 
without  having  been  exposed,  at  least,  to  the 
training  which  would  make  him  a  better 
citizen.  This  would  mean  that  there  must 
be  some  overlapping  of  this  kind  of  teaching 
in  order  to  reach  every  pupil.  It  will  take 
time  and  investigation  to  determine  just 
what  training  should  be  assigned  to  each 
course  and  to  provide  for  various  degrees  of 
progress  within  each  subject.  But  that  is 
our  future  problem;  our  present  problem  is 
to  make  a  start  in  the  right  direction. 

Finally,  what  immediate  and  lasting  re¬ 
sults  can  we  expect  from  such  a  conscious 
attempt  to  go  beyond  the  facts  of  a  subject 
and  teach  mental  and  moral  traits?  The 
immediate  result,  I  think,  would  be  a  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  boy  and  girl.  Instead 
of  hating  school  they  would  be  more  likely 
to  enjoy  it.  A  boy  does  not  object  to  learn¬ 
ing  technical  radio  terms  if  you  show  him 
how  they  will  enable  him  to  build  a  radio 
set.  Likewise  when  the  facts  of  a  course  are 
used  to  present  something  new  that  opens  his 
eyes  to  the  world  and  enables  him  to  do 


something  that  he  was  not  previously  able 
to  do,  he  begins  to  see  the  value  of  his 
schooling.  If  such  a  change  in  attitude 
could  be  brought  about,  the  old  established 
attitude  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  some 
pupils  would  be  broken  down,  and  they 
would  be  ready  to  accept  the  teaching  offered 
to  them. 

But  the  lasting  results  are  after  all  the 
most  worth  while,  and  they,  I  think,  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  statement  that  education 
would  function  more  effectively  in  the  lives 
of  men  and  women  in  their  later  life.  Having 
learned  how  to  concentrate,  they  should 
know  how  to  work;  they  would  be  industri¬ 
ous  and  persevering,  systematic  and  efficient. 
Realizing  that  true  success  cannot  be  built 
upon  a  foundation  of  ruined  lives,  they  would 
be  honest,  truthful,  considerate,  and  loyal. 
Add  to  these  a  genuine  respect  for  law  and 
order,  a  determination  to  live  a  life  worth 
while,  a  desire  to  be  original  in  the  sense  of 
being  one’s  self,  and  can  we  not  feel  sure 
that  such  men  and  women  could  be  relied 
upon?  When  the  time  comes  when  our 
schools  and  colleges  will  really  build  charac¬ 
ter  and  train  the  mind,  not  as  a  by-product  of 
fact  teaching,  but  directly  and  individually, 
we  may  be  sure  that  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  employers  and  employees,  will 
be  more  satisfied,  not  because  their  own 
vocational  hobby  has  been  taught  to  the 
exclusion  of  some  other,  but  because  they 
will  know  that  the  future  of  the  republic 
rests  in  competent  hands. 


We  must  teach  the  young  that  no  one  ought  on  any  pretext  to  hate  his  neighbor. 

— Socrates. 


A  state  in  which  every  citizen  has  a  share  in  the  administration  can  not  exist  with¬ 
out  purity  of  principles. 

— Aristotle. 


Man  ought  to  place  before  himself  certain  rules  and  regulations  tending  toward  noble¬ 
ness  of  spirits. 


— Cicero. 


WHEN  IS  A  JOB  A  REAL  JOB? 

Merrill  R.  Lott 

[Some  of  us  whenever  we  read  of  the  successes  of  eminent  men  whose  biographies  have  been  put 
into  school  books  to  spur  us  on  to  success  wish  that  the  models  given  us  were  not  quite  so  eminent. 
We  fancy  that  such  distinguished  success  is  due  to  a  greater  initial  capacity  than  Fortune  has  given 
us.  Mr.  Lott,  who  has  charge  of  the  placement  of  workers  in  the  Sperry  Gyroscope  Company,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  accepts  the  Review’s  invitation  to  pick  out  a  few  of  the  good  every-day  men  of  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  from  their  experience  summarize  suggestions  of  benefit  to  us  in  this  general  endeavor 
of  school  managers  to  start  human  endeavor  in  the  right  direction.] 


JIMMY  and  Joe  were  pals — were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  gang,  were  wise  to  the 
ways  of  the  world,  for  they  lived  in  the 
big  city  and  were  quite  grown  up — at 
least  they  were  sixteen,  and  being  sixteen 
and  having  so  much  knowledge — why  should 
they  waste  their  time  in  school?  “Nix  on 
that  stuff,  we’ll  get  a  job,”  they  said.  “Get 
a  job,  have  some  money  to  blow  in  on  the 
movies,  or  down  at  Coney.  Oh  yes,  there’s 
lots  of  ways  to  have  a  good  time.  School’s 
no  good,  anyhow.” 

No  one  gave  them  any  advice — they  didn’t 
ask  for  any — they  wanted  jobs  and  knew 
some  fellows  that  had  work  /in  an  office 
over  in  New  York,  so  over  there  they  went. 
They  didn’t  care  what  they  did  as  long  as 
the  work  was  not  too  hard  and  as  long  as 
they  could  wear  good  clothes.  There  was 
a  factory  in  Brooklyn  where  they  might  get 
a  job  but  they  knew  Charley  who  worked 
there.  Charley  was  a  bit  older  than  they. 
He  had  told  them  he  went  to  work  at  eight 
o’clock  and  they  knew  his  hands  were  dirty 
after  the  day’s  toil.  Charley  had  told  them 
how  he  was  starting  to  do  some  work  on  a 
lathe,  and  how  the  boss  had  said  he  was 
going  to  help  him  become  a  machinist. 
Charley  took  to  the  idea  because  he  had  al¬ 
ways  liked  to  make  things. 

Jimmy  and  Joe  thought  he  was  foolish 
to  do  that  when  there  were  some  “swell 
jobs”  in  New  York. 

So  the  three  boys  went  their  different 
ways  and  ten  years  later  they  happened  to 
check  over  the  progress  each  had  made. 
Jimmy  and  Joe  had  changed  jobs  pretty 


often,  going  from  one  office  to  another,  to 
any  place  which  seemed  to  offer  more  finan¬ 
cial  inducements.  Sometimes  these  changes 
were  not  voluntary — they  had  been  fired 
frequently,  but  had  finally  settled  down  to 
junior-clerk  jobs  where  it  looked  as  though 
they  were  stuck  for  life  unless  something 
unusual  should  happen,  for  they  had  begun 
to  realize  they  did  not  have  enough  school¬ 
ing  to  help  them  go  on.  A  real  “job”  be¬ 
gan  to  look  like  a  serious  proposition. 
Charley,  on  the  other  hand,  had  stuck  to  the 
machine  shop,  had  gone  to  continuation 
school  and  then  to  night  school,  had  become 
an  expert  machinist  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
become  a  foreman.  He  was  happy  in  his 
work  because  he  had  been  making  progress 
— because  he  was  actually  making  things  of 
value. 

I  wonder  just  how  many  boys  around  six¬ 
teen  years  of  age  pause  occasionally  and  take 
inventory  of  what  they  are  doing,  why  they 
are  doing  it,  and  where  they  are  headed  for. 
So  many  boys  and  girls  leave  school  around 
this  age  and  start  on  their  way  to  earn  a 
living  that  it  would  be  desirable  from  all 
standpoints  if  they  would  give  more  serious 
thought  to  the  matter,  to  find  out  what  work 
they  are  fitted  for  and  prepare  a  program  for 
making  the  best  use  of  their  abilities.  It  is 
possible  to  do  this,  and  one  of  the  best 
reasons  for  taking  the  pains  to  do  it  can  be 
found  by  checking  up  the  experience  of  men 
now  engaged  in  business  or  industry. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  the  lives 
of  nationally  known  people  to  secure  point¬ 
ers  on  this  subject.  In  fact,  it  is  better  to 
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go  to  one’s  own  acquaintances,  to  people 
whose  work  is  actually  known  to  us.  We 
can  then  drawour  own  conclusions  from  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  and  determine  how  we 
might  profit  from  the  experience  of  others. 
Such  inquiries  are  fascinating,  too — more 
fascinating  than  the  usual  fiction  tales  for 
they  concern  realities. 

Being  curious  minded  along  this  line,  I 
determined  to  ask  the  first  ten  men  of  my 
acquaintances  to  w^hom  I  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  and  who  were  over 
thirty,  the  questions:  “What  was  your  first 
job  ?”  and  “  How  did  you  get  into  your  pres¬ 
ent  line  of  work?”  The  following  are  the 
accounts  as  told  in  their  order.  I  will  first 
list  the  occupations  represented: 

1.  Superintendent  of  a  factory 

2.  Supervisor  of  a  machine  shop 

3.  Employment  supervisor 

4.  Safety  director 

5.  Supervisor  in  a  machine  shop 

6.  Electrical  engineer 

7.  Electrical  engineer 

8.  Machinist 

9.  Foreman  in  a  machine  shop 

10.  Physician. 

/.  Superintendent  of  a  Factory 

The  subject  of  our  illustration  had  a 
humble  and  an  early  beginning  in  the  ma¬ 
chinist  trade  for  he  started  when  eleven 
years  of  age  as  an  apprentice  in  a  shop 
making  agricultural  machinery.  His  ca¬ 
pacity  for  learning  and  his  eagerness  to 
acquire  skill  in  the  trade  made  him  progress 
with  extraordinary  rapidity,  but  being  a 
mere  lad,  his  eagerness  to  try  out  other  and 
more  difficult  work  led  him  to  run  away  to  a 
distant  city  at  a  time  when  only  six  months 
remained  for  the  completion  of  his  appren¬ 
ticeship.  Being  undersized  and  young  in 
years  he  was  able  to  secure  work  only  as  a 
drill-press  operator  in  a  factory  making 
engine  governors.  His  work  was  so  rapidly 
and  well  performed  that  he  became  known 
as  the  wonder  of  the  shop  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  owner  of  the  plant  who 
gave  him  encouragement  in  his  efforts  and 
allowed  him  to  become  the  operator  of  a 


brand-new  engine  lathe  when  it  was  installed 
in  the  shop.  Can  we  see  him  in  his  pride — 
a  mere  slip  of  a  lad,  selected  from  among  the 
older  men  in  the  shop — to  have  the  honor 
of  operating  the  machine?  But  his  very 
youthfulness  caused  him  to  leave — he  broke 
the  rules  of  the  shop  on  Emancipation  Day 
— which  was  being  observed  in  the  town, 
with  parades  and  brass  bands.  The  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  occasion  lead  him  to  stay 
away  from  work  without  permission — so  he 
started  a  new  job  in  a  new  town.  But 
these  circumstances  were  part  of  his  educa¬ 
tion — he  profited  by  them.  He  was  “on 
his  own” — he  had  to  earn  a  living — he  be¬ 
came  steadier  on  the  job.  He  studied  the 
men  with  whom  he  associated,  he  learned 
their  traits,  he  was  sympathetic  and  appre¬ 
ciative  of  the  skill  of  others.  He  was  like  a 
sponge  in  absorbing  knowledge  and  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  interest,  others  readily  forsook 
tradition  to  teach  him  the  ways  of  doing  the 
more  difficult  jobs,  so  that  in  addition  to 
being  exceedingly  rapid  and  skillful  in  the 
work  assigned  him  he  learned  how  to  do  the 
jobs  of  the  men  ahead  of  him.  Mind  you, 
he  learned  from  his  associates  and  not  from 
his  foreman,  for  the  foremen  in  those  days 
were  not  as  skilled  in  leadership  as  the  better 
types  of  modern-day  foremen.  These  ex¬ 
periences  taught  him  the  truth — “It’s  the 
men  you  work  with  that  can  make  or  break 
a  man.” 

He  studied  arithmetic,  for  its  usefulness 
appealed  to  him.  I  recall  an  incident  he 
related  in  the  course  of  one  of  our  conversa¬ 
tions.  It  occurred  in  a  locomotive  shop. 
One  of  the  cracker  jacks  of  the  shop  did  all 
of  the  taper  turning  that  had  to  be  done. 
He  did  not  know  how  to  figure  the  taper, 
and  in  his  repetition  work  this  skilled  me¬ 
chanic  did  not  feel  the  lack  of  that  ability. 
He  had  found  from  experience  the  taper 
that  proved  satisfactory  for  different  regular 
jobs  that  came  through  and  had  indicated 
the  proper  setting  by  cutting  notches  on 
the  lathe.  One  day  a  new  job  came  in  and 
he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  So  our 
friend  went  quietly  to  his  associate  and  with 
his  knowledge  of  mathematics  directed  the 
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proper  setting  of  the  machine.  Can  you 
imagine  the  bond  of  sympathy  that  was 
established  between  these  two,  the  older 
man  who  was  regarded  as  the  crackerjack 
and  the  younger  man  in  the  trade — as  a 
result  of  this  tactful  helpfulness? 

So  it  was  that  the  subject  of  our  story 
laid  his  foundation  for  future  progress.  He 
was  making  it  easy  for  the  older  men  to 
teach  him  other  things  from  their  experience. 

It  was  only  natural  then  that  when  he 
went  to  a  large  manufacturing  plant  he 
secured  the  help  of  Smith  who  was  an  older 
man  at  the  job  to  which  he  was  assigned, 
that  of  turning  armatures.  Smith  was  very 
skilful,  fast,  and  accurate  but  had  incurred 
the  dislike  of  his  shopmates  because  of  his 
disagreeable  habit  of  “rubbing  it  in.”  The 
pointers  received  from  Smith  helped  our 
friend  to  beat  out  the  others  engaged  in 
similar  work.  Then  it  happened  that  the 
foreman  died  and  Smith  was  selected  on 
account  of  his  skill  and  length  of  service  to 
fill  the  place.  Now  Smith  was  a  sarcastic, 
quick-spoken  man  and  while  he  was  able 
to  get  out  production  from  the  department, 
which  was  operating  on  a  piece-work  basis, 
the  men  took  little  joy  in  their  work.  The 
hero  of  our  story,  however,  did  his  work 
well  and  did  not  join  with  the  others  in  their 
discontent  and  soon  had  an  opportunity  to 
raise  himself  high  in  the  respect  of  Smith. 
In  those  days  the  shop  had  not  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  working  from  dimensions  ex¬ 
pressed  in  decimals,  so  when  some  new  blue¬ 
prints  came  into  the  shop  for  a  new  line  of 
work,  which  showed  the  dimensions  in  deci¬ 
mals,  Smith  was  at  a  loss  as  to  their  meaning 
and  turned  to  our  friend  for  help.  This 
was  freely  and  willingly  given.  So  it  came 
about  that  when  Smith  was  changed  to 
other  work  our  friend  was  recommended  as 
his  successor. 

The  preceding  sketch  of  a  machinist’s 
promotion  may  not  be  typical  of  modern 
lines  of  advancement.  Present-day  prac¬ 
tice  makes  it  easier  for  a  young  man  to 
rise  for  he  usually  has  the  sympathetic 
encouragement  of  his  leaders,  that  the  old- 
time  workman  did  not  have.  The  preced¬ 


ing  story  would  not  be  complete  without 
checking  back  on  the  progress  of  some  of 
the  hero’s  early  boyhood  acquaintances,  for 
it  is  by  comparison  that  we  better  appreciate 
the  qualities  of  success.  So  let  us  note  what 
our  friend  found  when  he  returned  to  his 
home  town  some  twenty  years  after  he  had 
run  away.  For  example,  take  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  owner  of  the  factory  in 
which  the  apprenticeship  was  served.  How 
had  they  profited  by  the  opportunities  they 
had  through  good  education  and  high  social 
standing?  The  father  had  died  and  the 
sons  who  had  treated  the  apprentice  with 
scorn  and  abuse  because  of  their  feeling  of 
superiority  over  the  “  kid  around  the  shop,” 
were  either  in  trouble  or  doing  some  minor 
work  for  other  people,  and  the  daughter 
was  clerking  in  a  small  store.  They  had 
wasted  their  advantages  while  the  appren¬ 
tice  boy,  being  dominated  by  the  desire  to 
do  whatever  was  given  to  him  a  little  better 
than  the  other  fellow,  and  being  guided 
by  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  those  with 
whom  he  associated,  had  acquired  admira¬ 
tion  and  respect  as  well  as  a  responsible 
position.  This  simple  story  from  true  life 
may  apply  with  only  slight  variations  to 
the  many  men  who  now  hold  positions  of 
high  authority  in  industry.  Their  advance¬ 
ment  was  made  under  more  difficult  condi¬ 
tions  than  exist  to-day  and  if  they  could 
rise,  why  is  it  not  reasonable  to  say  that  the 
young  man  to-day  may  also  rise  through 
industry?  Honest  toil  is  honorable.  No 
man  should  be  ashamed  of  humble  begin¬ 
nings,  and  it  is  usually  the  man  that  rises 
through  hardships  that  possesses  the  best 
foundation  for  assuming  the  responsibilities 
of  the  high  positions. 

2.  Supervisor  in  a  Machine  Shop 

This  brief  account  concerns  a  lad  whose 
home  conditions  made  it  necessary  that  he 
leave  school  when  he  had  completed  the 
eighth  grade.  His  father  was  a  clerk  so  it 
was  not  surprising  that  a  clerical  position 
should  be  sought  by  the  son.  But  it  was 
not  satisfactory.  A  machine-shop  propri¬ 
etor  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  office  and 
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noticed  this  boy  and  told  him  much  of  the 
advantage  of  learning  a  trade.  The  boy’s 
grandfather,  who  also  was  a  machinist, 
had  said  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  know  a 
trade — it  paid  well  from  a  money  stand¬ 
point. 

These  things  tended  to  direct  the  trend 
of  thought  along  mechanical  lines,  but  it 
was  not  until  a  rather  strange  circumstance 
occurred  that  the  change  from  clerical  work 
was  made. 

Our  boy  friend  had  some  pals  who  were 
attending  a  trade  school.  The  founder  of 
the  school  died  and  the  pals  invited  our 
young  man  to  accompany  them  to  the 
funeral  services.  There  the  speaker  made  a 
statement  to  this  effect:  “A  man’s  mind 
thinks  most  quickly  if  it  has  been  techni¬ 
cally  trained.”  This  idea  stuck  and  created 
the  resolve  to  take  the  step  immediately. 
He  sought  out  the  machine-shop  proprietor 
and  became  a  machinist  apprentice.  Find¬ 
ing  that  his  progress  depended  upon  gaining 
a  more  complete  education,  he  faithfully 
attended  a  trade  school  and  went  on  into 
the  evening  high  schools  for  fifteen  years — 
toiling  by  day  in  the  shop  and  carrying  on 
his  studies  at  night.  During  this  period 
he  was  associated  with  four  different  firms, 
always  performing  his  work  faithfully  and 
seeking  to  apply  the  book  knowledge  to  his 
daily  tasks,  with  the  result  that  he  gained 
deep  respect  from  his  associates  as  a  skilled 
mechanic,  and  became  a  good  leader  of  men. 

When  I  plied  my  questions  to  the  machine- 
shop  supervisor  the  conversation  showed 
what  a  strong  advocate  he  had  become 
for  education,  for  it  brought  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement: 

“I  have  little  patience  for  the  boy  who 
will  not  take  advantage  of  the  many  op¬ 
portunities  that  New  York  City  affords 
for  his  education.  By  persistent  study  any 
lad  can  shorten  the  time  required  to  become 
highly  skilled  in  his  trade  by  two  or  three 
years.”  He  went  on  to  say,  “I  have  a 
brother-in-law  who  recently  came  from 
Europe  and  one  of  the  conditions  I  have 
placed  on  his  staying  in  my  home  is  that  he 
shall  attend  night  school  regularly.” 


5.  Employment  Supervisor 

Born  in  New  York  City,  the  young  man 
whom  we  are  about  to  consider  was  possessed 
with  a  desire  to  attend  one  of  the  near-by 
colleges  and  take  work  in  electrical  engineer¬ 
ing.  Not  that  he  knew  any  one  in  particular 
who  followed  that  calling,  or  knew  just  what 
was  expected  of  a  man  following  that  pro¬ 
fession,  but  he  liked  ‘*to  make  things”  as  a 
youngster  and  as  he  learned  something  of 
the  sciences  in  school,  the  things  electrical 
appealed  to  him — so  his  choice  was  outlined. 

But  the  parents  did  not  want  their  boy 
to  become  an  electrical  engineer.  They 
thought  it  would  be  much  nicer  if  he  should 
study  to  be  a  lawyer,  so  they  arranged  for 
him  to  go  to  law  school  after  his  high  school 
work  was  completed.  This  objective  was 
not  attractive,  the  subjects  required  did  not 
have  the  interest  attached  to  them  that 
electrical  apparatus  offered.  It  was  uphill 
work,  so  it  was  only  natural  that  when  the 
mother  became  ill,  the  law  student  found  it 
easy  to  leave  his  studies  and  “keep  house.” 

Later,  when  his  mother’s  health  had  im¬ 
proved,  it  was  easy  to  find  excuses  why  he 
should  go  to  work  instead  of  returning  to 
law  school.  With  this  in  mind  the  news¬ 
paper  “want  ad”  column  was  read  zeal¬ 
ously.  One  notice  headed  “Wanted — a 
typewriter  repair  man”  sounded  attractive, 
and  a  letter  addressed  as  directed  brought 
request  for  an  interview.  Just  how  he 
landed  the  job  is  somewhat  of  a  mystery  for 
his  experience  with  typewriters  had  been 
limited  to  a  knowledge  of  their  general 
appearance  and  purpose.  Anyway  he 
started  on  the  work  and  kept  at  it  for  about 
a  year,  doing  his  duties  by  reason  of  his 
general  mechanical  aptitude  rather  than  by 
actual  knowledge.  After  a  time  he  was 
transferred  to  clerical  work  in  the  account¬ 
ing  department  of  the  same  company.  He 
did  well  in  this  new  line,  but  somewhere  he 
had  heard  that  salesmen  made  “good 
money”  so  our  would-be  engineer  went  on 
the  road  selling  hats  for  another  concern. 
A  few  years  of  sales  work  showed  up  the  less 
attractive  features:  the  continuous  travel,  the 
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variety  of  food — good,  bad,  and  indifferent 
— the  hotels  with  their  same  varying  char¬ 
acteristics — the  lack  of  any  place  to  feel 
at  home — killed  any  sales  ambition,  so  our 
young  man  returned  to  the  city  and  again 
took  up  clerical  duties.  This  time  it  was 
pay-roll  work  in  a  factory.  There  he  was 
in  the  atmosphere  he  liked — there  all  kinds 
of  interesting  mechanical  and  electrical  de¬ 
vices  were  made.  Though  he  did  not  do 
any  of  the  manufacturing  work  his  duties 
brought  him  in  close  contact  with  the  men 
who  did.  He  observed  closely,  and  his  per¬ 
sonality  was  such  that  the  men  liked  to 
talk  with  him  about  the  things  they  did,  so 
almost  unconsciously  he  absorbed  a  very 
good  understanding  of  the  various  jobs  and 
the  kind  of  men  that  were  suited  to  perform 
them.  This  attracted  the  attention  of  his 
employers  and  when  a  vacancy  occurred 
in  the  employment  department  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  serve  in  a  new  capacity — that  of 
selecting  and  placing  men  for  the  factory 
force. 

The  new  work  was  tackled  with  energy 
and  enthusiasm.  Knowing  that  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  shop  practice  would 
be  helpful,  he  took  courses  in  a  local  insti¬ 
tution.  So  by  study,  observation,  and 
application  of  his  analytical  ability,  he  quali¬ 
fied  satisfactorily  as  an  employment  super¬ 
visor. 

4.  Safety  Director 

With  eight  other  children  in  the  family 
and  a  hardworking  tailor  for  a  father,  the 
subject  of  the  next  interview  was  early 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  helping  to  sup¬ 
port  the  family.  A  common-school  educa¬ 
tion  was  made  possible,  but  beyond  that 
the  father  did  not  seem  able  to  provide,  so 
this  boy  set  out  to  find  a  job — any  kind  of 
job. 

A  brother  was  employed  in  a  butcher  shop 
— a  rather  large  city  organization,  and 
through  this  brother  a  job  was  located  as 
“boy.”  This  meant  the  running  of  errands, 
delivering  meat  and  doing  odd  jobs,  of  ap¬ 
parently  little  significance,  but  our  boy  took 
his  work  seriously,  demonstrated  his  de¬ 


pendability,  and  showed  that  he  possessed 
capacity  to  assume  further  responsibility 
so  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  other  boy 
and  assigned  the  duty  of  opening  the  mail  as 
well  as  performing  a  little  office  work.  But 
this  business  did  not  satisfy  a  longing  that 
had  sprung  up  in  his  heart — to  do  something 
else  than  be  associated  in  the  handling  of 
meats — the  butcher  business.  So  he  spread 
the  word  out  among  all  his  boy  friends  that 
were  employed  in  New  York  offices  and 
finally  located  with  an  advertising  concern. 
There  the  three  partners  of  the  organization 
became  the  ideals  for  the  new  boy  to  follow, 
and  he  worked  hard  to  become  like  them. 
In  trying  to  achieve  this  end  he  felt  ham¬ 
pered  by  lack  of  education,  so  home  study 
work  was  pursued  under  the  guidance  of  a 
correspondence  school.  Progress  was  made, 
and  his  aptitude  for  office  work  led  one  of 
the  three  partners  to  suggest  to  a  friend  of 
his  in  an  insurance  company  that  here  was 
a  young  man  that  would  be  an  asset  to  an 
insurance  company  that  wanted  to  train 
men  to  its  ways  of  working.  So  it  happened 
that  our  young  friend  started  on  his  course 
in  the  insurance  field.  This  naturally  led 
into  the  branch  dealing  with  w'orkman’s 
compensation,  and  its  theory  and  applica¬ 
tion.  Interest  in  this,  in  the  human  aspects 
as  well  as  in  the  financial  matters,  offered 
an  appeal  which  stimulated  progress. 

An  employer,  in  search  of  a  competent 
person  to  head  a  safety  organization  in  his 
factory,  had  his  attention  called  to  this 
young  insurance  man.  An  invitation  was 
extended  and  accepted  for  this  practical 
application  of  his  knowledge  along  the  lines 
of  accident  prevention  and  workman’s 
compensation.  The  results  of  his  efforts  in 
the  new  capacity  have  been  the  envy  and 
admiration  of  others  interested  in  safety 
programs.  He  has  demonstrated  that  this 
work  can  pay  dividends — dividends  from 
the  standpoint  of  both  health  and  money. 
He  qualifies  as  a  safety  director. 

5.  Supervisor  in  Machine  Shop 

The  next  man  interviewed  was  the  son  of 
a  marble  cutter,  on  monument  work.  The 
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father  had  visions  of  the  boy  as  his  successor 
in  that  line  but  the  inclinations  shown  by 
the  youngster  were  for  making  things  with 
wheels  instead  of  cutting  stone.  His  in¬ 
genuity  was  so  evident  that  upon  his  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  grammar  school  work  parental 
permission  was  obtained  to  “get  a  job  some¬ 
where.”  It  seemed  necessary  that  he  work 
— was  not  his  family  poor,  must  he  not  only 
pay  his  own  way  but  help  out  with  the  family 
expenses?  So  he  thought  of  a  friend  of  the 
family — an  elevator  man  in  a  factory  build¬ 
ing  where  they  made  “things,”  just  what 
was  not  fully  understood,  but  he  solicited 
the  aid  of  the  elevator  man  and  through 
him  located  a  job. 

The  youngster  felt  very  proud  when  they 
started  him  on  a  simple  machine  tool.  The 
thrill  of  having  control  over  the  power  of 
the  machine  to  cut  metal — hard  steel  and 
glistening  brass,  the  shaping  of  simple  parts 
to  enter  into  the  product  of  the  company 
— filled  him  with  ecstasy.  He  was  willing 
to  learn,  anxious  to  do,  but  progress  was 
delayed  due  to  his  meagre  schooling.  The 
remedy  was  plain — the  will  opened  the  way 
— for  there  was  the  evening  high  school  to 
give  him  the  very  thing  he  lacked.  He 
enrolled  and  took  sufficient  work  to  permit 
him  to  enter  a  trade  school  for  a  complete 
course  along  mechanical  lines. 

Through  application  of  his  studies  to  his 
daily  task  he  progressed;  was  advanced  to 
foremanship,  and  then  selected  on  account 
of  his  skill  and  knowledge  to  have  charge  of 
all  the  machine  shop  work — and  he  is  still 
learning — preparing  to  grasp  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  as  they  may  appear. 

6.  Electrical  Engineer 

This  case  begins  with  a  young  lad  in  a 
New  England  State.  His  father  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  railroad  and  though  he  him¬ 
self  was  not  possessed  of  much  schooling, 
he  had  hopes  that  his  son  might  not  lack 
in  this  respect.  So  the  boy  was  carefully 
kept  in  school  through  the  lower  grades  and 
on  into  the  high  school.  It  was  a  proud 
moment  for  all  when  graduation  day  placed 
its  honors  upon  this  young  member  of  the 


family.  During  this  time  no  thought  had 
been  given  to  what  might  be  done  to  earn  a 
living  after  that  day,  for  the  parents  had 
still  greater  hopes — their  boy  should  go  to 
college.  What  the  parents  lacked  in  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  made  up  in  their  son.  So 
through  scraping  and  planning  the  boy 
entered  college.  Now  in  those  days — going 
to  college  implied  becoming  either  a  minister, 
a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  but  our  young  student 
had  no  desire  to  become  any  of  these  things. 
He  kept  on  in  college,  somehow  becoming 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  with  an  edu¬ 
cation  the  world  would  just  naturally  give 
him  something  to  do. 

With  college  over,  and  nowhere  to  go, 
problems  of  the  future  began  to  rise.  Of 
course  he  could  be  a  school  teacher — but 
that  position  could  be  filled  without 
going  to  college,  and  at  first  he  disdained 
to  think  of  it,  but  was  eventually  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept  a  position  as  a  high  school 
teacher. 

A  year  or  so  of  teaching,  with  no  mate¬ 
rial  progress,  did  not  satisfy.  Suddenly 
he  concluded  he  would  become  an  engineer 
and  an  electrical  engineer  at  that.  He 
didn’t  even  know  one,  he  didn’t  know  what 
they  did,  but  he  felt  sure  he  wanted  to 
become  an  electrical  engineer.  The  things 
that  pointed  him  that  way  were  his  liking 
for  studies  that  dealt  with  science — physics 
particularly. 

To  become  an  engineer  meant  more  study, 
so  he  taught  school  long  enough  to  collect 
funds  which  would  permit  him  to  go  to  an 
engineering  college. 

With  this  additional  college  preparation 
he  felt  able  to  perform  as  an  engineer  should, 
but  much  to  his  disgust  the  only  job  open 
when  he  completed  his  course  was  a  teaching 
position.  This  condition  did  not  prevail 
for  long,  however.  Eventually  he  worked 
into  the  electrical  industries  and  there  is 
doing  splendid  work. 

This  electrical  engineer  says,  however: 
“If  someone  had  only  advised  me  early  in 
my  life,  shown  me  the  way  to  become  an 
engineer,  what  quicker  progress  I  could  have 
made.” 
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7.  Another  Electrical  Engineer 

This  account  deals  with  a  western  lad 
whose  initial  desire  was  shared  in  common 
with  many  boys  of  early  years — the  wish 
to  become  a  locomotive  engineer — to  sit 
in  the  cab  with  hand  on  the  throttle  and 
guide  the  black  monster  through  day  or 
night,  through  fair  weather  or  foul  down 
the  shiny  path  of  rails. 

The  illusion  faded,  however,  as  he  grew 
older,  and  nothing  apparently  took  its  place. 
He  went  to  school  as  told,  through  high 
school  and  into  literary  college  for  a  couple 
of  years  until  circumstances  turned  him 
out  into  the  world  to  earn  a  living.  There 
was  no  definite  purpose,  but  a  job  was 
located  operating  a  crane  in  a  copper  smelter 
in  Arizona.  This  crane  was  a  mammoth 
affair,  and  it  was  a  delight  to  travel  with  it 
over  the  long  runway,  operating  its  sensitive 
controls  to  gently  raise  its  load,  hurry 
to  transport  it  to  its  destination  and  then 
carefully  deposit  with  neatness  and  dispatch. 
It  took  skill,  but  after  a  time  the  charm 
was  lost  as  it  was  realized  that  it  might 
easily  become  a  lifetime  job,  with  no  vari¬ 
ations,  no  outlet  for  pent-up  abilities  to  do 
other  and  greater  things. 

On  request  transfer  to  the  electrical  repair 
department  was  made.  This  seemed  to 
lead  somewhere.  But  shortly  after  skill 
was  acquired  trouble  developed  on  the 
border  of  the  United  States  and  our  elec¬ 
trician  felt  the  urge  to  join  the  navy.  During 
six  years*  service  he  took  advantage  to 
improve  in  electrical  theory  as  well  as  in  its 
practice,  so  that  after  the  enlistment  period 
he  was  qualified  to  pursue  regular  electrical 
engineering  work  on  construction  jobs. 

But  here  again  I  heard  it  said:  “If  I  had 
only  had  someone  else  to  start  me  out  right 
how  much  better  I  could  have  done!  Like 
90  per  cent,  of  the  rest  of  the  working 
world  I  just  stumbled  into  my  present 
profession.” 

8.  Machinist 

The  next  man  interviewed  began  his  story 
from  the  time  when,  as  an  orphan,  he  had 


been  left  in  the  care  of  an  uncle  and  aunt. 
They  did  the  best  they  could  with  his  school¬ 
ing  but  were  unable  to  keep  him  at  his 
studies  after  the  eighth  grade  had  been 
completed.  He  had  to  earn  his  living. 

The  uncle  was  employed  in  a  cotton  mill 
and  through  him  the  orphan  found  a  job 
which  had  the  magnificent  wage  of  $3.50 
per  week.  He  did  not  like  the  work  and 
consequently  was  happy  to  get  a  chance 
to  work  in  a  meat-packing  plant  at  $1.00 
per  day.  This  immediate  wealth  was  the 
appealing  factor.  The  work  itself  did  not 
prove  attractive,  so  it  was  not  long  before 
he  “hopped  a  freight”  headed  for  a  near-by 
city  where  some  kind-hearted  relatives  took 
him  in  and  tried  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
boy  to  continue  his  education.  But  the 
boy’s  restlessness  interfered  with  this  pro¬ 
gram;  the  call  of  other  places  was  felt  too 
strongly.  Perhaps  the  boy  did  not  want 
to  be  a  charge  on  his  relative.  At  any  event, 
he  traveled  on,  located  a  job  with  a  plumber, 
but  soon  moved  on  and  into  an  automobile 
factory  where  he  started  on  his  career  to 
become  a  machinist.  The  training  was  good 
and  he  absorbed  skill  and  knowledge  in  light 
assembling.  His  fascination  for  “blue¬ 
prints”  attracted  the  attention  of  his  fore¬ 
man  who  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  make 
further  use  of  these  talents  for  interpreting 
such  drawings  into  the  material  form  of  the 
parts  they  represented  by  starting  him  on 
“lay-out  work.”  Interest  was  stimulated 
and  held  his  energies  to  the  work  for  some 
time,  but  wanderlust  again  prevailed.  The 
appeal  “Join  the  Navy — and  see  the  world” 
— the  lure  of  distant  places,  the  feeling  of 
keeping  on  the  move,  sidetracked  his  in¬ 
dustrial  career  for  four  years.  After  an 
honorable  discharge  from  the  navy  he 
floated  for  a  while  again — as  inspector  in  a 
sugar  refinery — then  back  into  a  machine 
shop. 

About  this  time  he  acquired  a  wife  who 
proved  to  be  a  real  helpmate.  Through 
her  sympathetic  counsel  he  fought  off  the 
wandering  spirit,  stuck  to  his  job,  and  has 
made  commendable  progress.  But  he  says: 
“  If  I  only  had  had  the  right  kind  of  advice  as 
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a  youngster — how  different  my  progress 
would  have  been!” 

9.  Machine  Shop  Foreman 

This  story  has  its  beginning  in  England 
some  forty-five  years  ago.  A  factory  mak¬ 
ing  electrical  devices  of  various  kinds  was 
located  in  the  country,  with  green  fields, 
shady  trees,  and  flowers  for  its  surroundings. 
These  things  required  a  caretaker,  and  this 
person  was  the  father  of  the  boy  whose  story 
I  am  to  relate.  The  family  lived  in  a 
building  owned  by  the  company.  The 
upper  part  was  the  dwelling,  while  the  lower 
part  was  reserved  as  a  display  room  for  the 
products  of  the  company.  There,  in  work¬ 
ing  order,  were  electrically  operated  railway 
signals,  motors,  and  other  devices  that 
moved  as  the  controls  were  operated.  The 
young  lad  of  the  family  liked  of  an  evening 
to  steal  down  the  stairs  to  where  he  could 
gaze  at  the  brightly  painted  devices,  the 
showy  brass  things,  all  polished  till  they 
shone  in  dazzling  brightness.  Then,  re¬ 
sponding  to  temptation,  sometimes  he 
would  throw  the  switches  and  place  the 
different  parts  in  motion.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  he  responded  to  their  allurement, 
especially  when  his  uncle  said:  “It’s  a  good 
plan  to  learn  a  trade,  even  though  you  may 
not  follow  it,  you  will  always  have  something 
to  fall  back  on  to  earn  a  living.” 

The  boy  became  an  apprentice  in  this 
plant  as  soon  as  he  reached  the  required 
age  of  fifteen  years,  followed  the  course 
through,  and  became  a  skilled  instrument 
maker,  always  preferring  the  small,  delicate 
work.  But  shop  work  alone  was  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  his  progress.  Night  school 
with  courses  in  mechanical  drawing  and 
mathematics  made  it  possible  for  him  to 
perform  the  finest  and  most  skilled  shop 
work. 

When  he  became  fully  competent  in  his 
line,  he  acquired  the  confidence  that  seemed 
necessary  to  venture  across  the  sea  to 
America,  “the  land  of  opportunity,”  as  he 
was  told. 

In  America  he  readily  found  a  market  for 
his  services  on  experimental  development 


work,  and  finally  was  made  foreman,  being 
given  the  very  special  task  of  training  young 
men  to  become  skilled  machinists.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  his  comments  on  the 
boys  he  is  developing! 

“Most  of  the  boys  are  good  enough  lads, 
but  so  few  of  them  seem  to  have  taken  full 
advantage  of  their  school  work.  They  are 
particularly  weak  in  the  handling  of  common 
fractions  and  decimals  and  very  few  know 
how  to  solve  simple  problems  involving 
angles.  If  they  would  only  go  to  school  and 
study  while  they  take  their  shop  work  how 
much  faster  they  would  get  ahead.” 

10.  Physician 

Here  we  have  a  story  of  a  boy,  born  in  the 
country,  the  son  of  a  merchant  whose  desire 
was  that  his  boy  should  continue  in  the 
business  bearing  the  family  name.  Things 
did  not  materialize  that  way,  however. 
School  work  occupied  his  sole  attention 
without  interruption  until  the  first  year 
in  high  school.  At  that  time  the  local 
bank  president  offered  the  boy  a  position  in 
the  bank.  This  idea  was  enthusiastically 
received  for  it  pointed  to  freedom  from 
school  work  which  was  becoming  irksome. 
The  high  school  principal  heard  of  the 
proposition,  however,  and  hastened  to 
persuade  the  boy  (and  his  father)  that  he 
should  continue  his  studies — to  secure  the 
firmer  foundation  upon  which  to  build  his 
future. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  high  school  course 
was  completed.  Graduation  proved  to  be 
a  critical  time,  however.  No  plans  had  been 
formed  for  the  future.  Now  it  happened 
that  the  boy  had  become  very  much  attached 
to  one  of  the  girls  in  his  classes  and  she  was 
going  on  to  college.  He  reasoned,  “If 
I  am  going  to  be  worthy  of  her  I  must  have 
a  college  education,  too,”  so  his  father’s  hopes 
in  having  a  successor  for  his  business  were 
dashed  to  pieces.  OflFers  of  an  automobile 
and  other  things  failed  when  offered  as 
substitutes  for  a  college  education. 

Now  college  meant  one  of  three  things  to 
this  lad:  That  he  would  become  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  an  engineer,  or  a  physician. 
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The  first  was  discarded  because  he  did  not 
feel  “good  enough”  or  equal  to  living  the 
exemplary  life  he  thought  the  position 
required.  The  other  two  were  a  toss  up 
from  the  standpoint  of  choice,  for  it  was 
discovered  that  each  college  course  required 
further  study  before  the  entrance  specifi¬ 
cations  could  be  met.  The  country  high 
school  did  not  give  these,  so  it  was  necessary 
to  go  to  a  near  by  city.  After  an  additional 
year’s  work  it  was  discovered  that  still  one 
subject  was  lacking  for  entrance  in  the 
desired  engineering  school,  but  that  sufficient 
credits  had  been  acquired  for  entering  upon 
the  medical  course.  Thus  the  decision  was 
made. 

As  to  choice  of  college,  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  select  the  one  in  which  his  sweet¬ 
heart  was  a  student  but  he  wisely  decided 
that  as  his  future  success  would  depend  upon 
the  attention  he  paid  to  his  college  studies 
it  would  be  best  for  him  to  go  elsewhere. 
Following  this  course  and  applying  himself 
assiduously,  he  graduated  with  honors, 
married  the  girl  who  had  inspired  him  to  go 
to  college,  and,  encouraged  by  her  helpful, 
cheery  companionship,  has  built  up  a  very 
desirable  reputation  and  is  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  specialists  in  his  field 
in  the  medical  profession. 

But  as  he  looks  back  he  realizes  how  it 
might  have  been  possible  for  him  to  take  a 
direct  route  to  his  present  position  of  suc¬ 
cessful  attainment,  if  he  had  been  carefully 
advised  and  directed;  how  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  have  married  earlier;  how 
much  more  good  he  could  have  accomplished 
through  his  profession,  if  he  had  been  able 
to  enter  his  calling  two  years  earlier. 

The  foregoing  has  dealt  with  only  ten 
people,  the  first  ten  that  I  met  during  my 
course  of  inquiry,  yet  note  certain  features 
of  similarity,  among  them,  and  note  the 
things  that  have  been  most  helpful.  These 
particular  points  can  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

I.  Education  has  been  a  most  important 
factor.  Those  persons  starting  out 
to  earn  their  living  without  it  soon 


found  the  necessity  of  acquiring  this 
broader  foundation.  But  an  educa¬ 
tion  to  be  most  effective  must  be 
planned  along  definite  lines. 

2.  A  careful  analysis  of  each  boy’s  ability 
and  of  his  aptitude,  early  in  life,  to¬ 
gether  with  wise  counseling  as  to  the 
line  of  work  in  which  he  might  gain 
success,  if  followed,  would  have  has¬ 
tened  his  progress  and  shortened  his 
path  to  his  present  position. 

3.  Without  a  definite  goal  in  life’s  work 
to  strive  for  there  is  hesitation,  uncer¬ 
tainty,  wasted  effort.  All  of  these 
become  sources  of  regret  later  on  in 
life. 

In  view  of  the  experiences  of  others,  it 
is  then  desirable  for  the  boys  and  girls  to 
seek  sympathetic  and  intelligent  counsel 
as  to  the  type  of  work  for  which  they  may 
be  best  fitted  and  to  know  what  that  work 
may  mean. 

If  this  has  been  the  conclusion  of  men  in 
review  of  their  paths  of  progress,  of  how 
much  greater  importance  these  factors  have 
become  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  very  critical  requirements  for 
success  in  almost  any  line  of  business  to-day 
is  that  waste  be  eliminated  and  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  waste  lies  in  the  field 
of  human  effort.  Therefore  if  a  boy  or  girl 
is  to  fill  a  place  of  importance  in  getting  the 
world’s  work  done,  if  one  is  to  be  a  useful 
and  honored  citizen,  each  must  find  the 
field  in  which  his  abilities  may  lie,  then 
plan  and  work  in  that  direction,  making 
each  step  taken  contribute  toward  the 
achievement  of  that  end. 

Where  can  a  boy  or  girl  go  for  such  help .? 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  schools  to  render  just 
such  helpful  advice.  Special  care  should  be 
taken  that  such  counseling  be  given  in  a 
sympathetic  and  helpful  manner.  Boys  and 
girls  should  welcome  the  opportunities  that 
are  given  in  school,  right  where  the  proper 
educational  foundation  may  be  secured,  for 
progress  along  the  chosen  line. 

There  are  other  places,  too,  where  intelli¬ 
gent  counsel  may  be  secured:  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  is  doing  good  work;  a  few  individuals 
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operate  a  consulting  service  on  a  commercial 
basis;  and  some  employers  are  doing  it  for 
members  of  their  own  organization.  How¬ 
ever,  these  cannot  supplant  the  school  as 
being  the  place  for  early  vocational  guidance. 

So  let  every  boy  and  girl  make  a  choice 
of  work  early  in  life,  plan  for  it,  work  for  it, 
and  stick  to  it  through  thick  and  thin.  The 
result  will  be  gratifying  to  the  one  that  per¬ 


severes,  not  only  from  the  financial  side  but 
from  the  realization  that  his  efforts  are  of 
use  and  of  value  to  the  people  with  whom 
he  associates,  to  the  community  in  which  he 
lives,  and,  through  its  position  of  impor¬ 
tance  among  other  communities,  to  the  na¬ 
tion  at  large. 

A  job  is  a  *‘real  job”  when  it  fits  into  this 
program. 


THE  LAZY  HIGH-SCHOOL  STUDENT 

John  J.  Birch 

[Here  is  a  human  economist,  that  is,  one  desirous  of  preventing  the  waste  of  human  life,  who 
analyzes  the  problem  presented  by  the  lazy.  There  was  no  such  problem  in  the  high  school  two 
generations  ago.  If  you  failed  they  drove  you  out.  High  school  was  a  privilege.  Some  belligerent 
taxpayer  claimed  it  as  a  right.  The  court  upheld  him.  Now  Brother  Birch  and  a  whole  company  of 
educational  apostles  claim  that  high  school  is  a  duty  and  that  the  cure  of  the  lazy  is  among  our  present 
obligations.  He  ought  to  know;  he  has  been  exposing  boys  to  algebra  in  the  junior  high  school  sys¬ 
tem  of  Schenectady  long  enough  to  know  laziness  when  he  sees  it.] 


The  high  school  student  who  will  not 
work  presents  a  very  complex  and 
perplexing  problem  which  merits 
careful  consideration  by  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  officers  of  school  systems. 
In  the  grades,  where  the  students  of  each 
room  are  under  the  supervision  of  one 
teacher,  the  problem  is  considerably  simpler 
than  the  advanced  years  where  the  students 
recite  to  a  number  of  teachers. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  more  than 
one  half  of  our  high  school  population  is 
satisfied  with  sixty-five  percent,  performance. 
Students  go  out  into  industry  seeking  the 
easy  jobs  and  return  to  their  employers 
sixty-five  per  cent,  efficiency.  But  the 
greater  demands  of  the  business  world  and 
the  increasing  cost  of  education  make  it 
imperative  to  establish  higher  standards. 

There  is  also  perhaps  no  more  detrimental 
effect  on  the  class  as  a  whole  than  that 
exerted  by  a  number  of  students  who  persist 
in  loafing  and  do  not  satisfactorially  per¬ 
form  their  tasks.  The  unity  of  the  classroom 
work  is  destroyed  when  itLecomes  necessary 
for  a  teacher  to  urge  and  coax  and  threaten 
a  few  students  into  doing  their  work.  The 


high  school  should  be  the  last  place  on  earth 
for  those  who  have  no  interest  in  scholarship. 

There  are  a  number  of  solutions  to  this 
problem  of  the  students  who  will  not  work. 
Some  schools  advocate  their  dismissal,  argu¬ 
ing  that  by  retaining  them  and  allowing 
them  to  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  passing 
grade,  the  school  is  creating  loafers.  They 
work  on  the  assumption  that  boys  and  girls 
not  interested  in  high-school  work  will  turn 
their  attention  to  something  that  is  interest¬ 
ing — and  succeed.  But  the  vexing  situation 
is  that  often  the  student’s  interest  is  in 
things  which  are  detrimental,  not  only  to 
himself,  but  to  the  community  and  social 
order  as  well.  A  very  careful  examination 
of  statistics  of  junior  delinquents  reveals 
that  a  great  percentage  of  them  is  made  up 
of  those  students  who  were  either  loafers  in 
school,  or  who  were  satisfied  with  a  low 
scholarship,  or  who  left  school  at  an  early 
age. 

Some  schools  have  a  ruling  which  does 
not  allow  an  individual  to  repeat  a  subject 
more  than  once.  This  undoubtedly  elimi¬ 
nates  many  students  from  classes,  but  unless 
it  is  followed  by  a  second  ruling  wffiich 
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prohibits  a  student  from  shifting  to  easier 
courses  in  order  to  save  himself,  it  will  be 
futile. 

It  is  a  universal  practice  for  principals 
and  teachers  to  address  notes  to  the  parents 
of  students  doing  unsatisfactory  work, 
warning  them  that  the  character  of  the  work 
done  will  not  permit  the  student  to  pass 
in  that  subject.  Sometimes  this  is  effective, 
but  more  often  it  is  not.  Parents  too 
frequently  argue  that  since  the  subject  was 
difficult  for  them  it  will  be  difficult  for  their 
child.  This  is  an  erroneous  conclusion, 
and  has  a  detrimental,  rather  than  a  bene¬ 
ficial  effect,  especially  if  the  parents  do  not 
realize  the  far  reaching  benefits  of  education. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  these  notes,  parents 
frequently  resort  to  unwarranted  criticism 
of  the  school  work  and  class  methods, 
particularly  if  they  are  ignorant  of  pedagogy, 
syllabus  requirements,  and  classroom  man¬ 
agement.  The  respect  and  confidence  which 
the  child  holds  for  the  teacher  are  then  im¬ 
mediately  nullified  and  nothing  more  serious 
can  happen.  When  parents  accept  these 
notes  as  just  criticisms,  coming  from  com¬ 
petent  teachers,  their  beneficial  value  is  very 
great.  The  teacher  has  secured  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  home,  and  with  that  agency 
also  aiming  for  improvement,  very  likely  will 
soon  notice  a  marked  change.  However, 
there  is  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
home:  namely,  to  diminish  its  vigilance  for 
work  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time.  The 
parents  become  too  engrossed  in  other  de¬ 
mands  upon  their  attention,  and  the  child 
gives  them  the  impression  that  the  habits 
of  the  past  have  been  overcome,  so  that 
frequently  this  method  does  not  have  a 
lasting  effect. 

The  lazy  students  are  often  demoted  in  an 
effort  to  create  in  them  an  ambitious  atti¬ 
tude.  Nothing  could  please  them  more.  The 
lazy  students  are  the  unambitious  ones,  and 
they  feel  no  chagrin  in  being  obliged  to  do 
the  work  of  a  lower  grade.  Here  they  can 
idle  more  and  that  is  what  they  desire  to  do. 
The  teacher  of  the  lower  grade  may  be  rigor¬ 
ous  in  the  insistence  for  work,  but  the  studies 
are  easier  than  in  the  higher  grade  and  the 


demoted  pupils  have  to  make  less  effort  than 
formerly  to  satisfy  the  demands  made  upon 
them. 

All  of  these  methods  are  more  or  less 
unsatisfactory  because  they  are  only  on  the 
surface — they  do  not  seek  the  reason  why 
the  child  is  unambitious,  and  do  not  attempt 
a  permanent  cure.  In  many  instances,  the 
causes  of  laziness  will  be  found  in  either 
a  pathologic  condition  of  the  child  or  in  the 
home  environment  During  the  first  years 
of  high  school  life,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
students  are  entering  upon  the  adolescent 
stage.  If  they  are  not  constitutionally 
strong,  this  period  when  the  myriad  forces 
are  at  work  transforming  the  child  into  an 
adult  will  naturally  have  a  tendency  to 
affect  the  individual’s  work.  The  rapid 
growth  of  the  body  often  results  in  mental 
stagnation;  and  a  frequent  ground  of  mis¬ 
understanding  is  the  indolence  of  which 
parents  and  teachers  often  complain.  Boys 
and  girls  who  have  been  energetic  and  alert 
often  puzzle  older  people  by  their  laziness 
in  early  adolescence.  The  adrenal  glands 
are  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  this 
indolence  and  lassitude.  Their  primary 
function  is  to  enervate  the  muscular  system, 
but  during  the  period  of  rapid  bodily  growth, 
when  new  demands  are  put  upon  them, 
they  become  easily  exhausted. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  student  who  has 
short  periods  of  lassitude  who  should  cause 
anxiety,  but  rather  the  habitually  lazy  one 
who  has  shown  this  tendency  over  a  period 
of  years.  There  is  a  reason  for  this  attitude 
and  it  is  the  business  of  school  officials  to 
search  it  out,  for  unless  they  do,  the  child 
undoubtedly  will  be  handicapped  for  life, 
when  just  a  little  effort  exerted  in  youth 
would  undoubtedly  change  an  entire  life 
career.  In  many  cases  the  cause  will  be 
found  in  a  pathological  condition.  There 
are  physical  ailments  in  the  child  which 
perhaps  have  not  been  noticed  in  the  home, 
or  having  been,  have  been  ignored  as  being 
unimportant.  The  child’s  habits  of  eating, 
resting,  and  exercising  often  in  a  large 
measure  determine  the  pupil’s  health.  All 
of  these  should  be  the  subject  of  individual 
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studies,  especially  with  those  students  who 
show  unsatisfactory  work.  Teachers  cannot 
do  this  because  of  the  large  classes,  the 
extra  curricula  activities  and  other  demands 
upon  their  time.  Special  teachers  must  be 
added  to  school  faculties  for  just  this  type 
of  work. 

But  not  all  of  the  corrections  will  be  found 
in  the  physical  nature  of  the  individual. 
There  is  an  old  saying:  “You  can  lead  a 
horse  to  water  but  you  can’t  make  him 
drink.”  A  wise  person  after  a  little  thought 
will  arrive  at  one  of  two  conclusions:  either 
the  horse  does  not  want  that  kind  of  water, 
or  any  water  at  all.  The  high  school  student 
perhaps  has  been  forced  to  pursue  studies 
which  do  not  appeal.  Not  that  a  student 
should  pursue  only  those  subjects  which  are 
of  interest  to  himself;  but  there  should 
be  a  close  correlation  between  what  a  stu¬ 
dent  likes  to  do  and  what  he  actually  does. 
The  starting  point  of  an  individual’s  devel¬ 
opment  should  be  his  natural  interests.  He 
may  be  wrong,  but  he  should  be  started 
with  what  he  is  and  gradually  brought  to 
where  he  ought  to  be.  When  such  is  es¬ 
tablished  there  is  bound  to  be  a  greater 
interest  in  school  activities,  and  schoolwork 
becomes  a  pleasure  and  not  a  burdensome 
task.  Vocational  guidance  and  junior  high 
school  courses  are  doing  much  toward  the 
furthering  of  this  idea. 

The  aptitude  of  the  lazy  students  and  of 
those  who  do  not  succeed  in  their  studies 
should  likewise  be  made  the  subject  of 
personal  investigation.  Not  a  superficial 
study  over  a  few  weeks  and  a  casual  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  student,  but  over  a 
period  of  years.  In  this  regard,  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  play  life  and  avocations  will  in  a  large 
measure  furnish  valuable  guidance.  A  boy 
enjoying  mechanical  pursuits  should  not  be 
asked  to  study  Latin  or  history  for  long 
periods  of  time.  His  whole  mind  is  cen¬ 
tred  on  something  else  and  this  work 
is  distasteful  to  him.  The  result  is  that 
he  may  learn  Latin  and  history,  but  he  will 
not  learn  one  more  fact  than  he  is  required 
to  learn  and  will  study  no  longer  than  the 
minimum  requirement.  These  are  the  ones 


giving  trouble;  those  to  whom  their  subjects 
are  distasteful.  A  wise  system  recognizes 
that  there  are  individual  differences  in 
students  and  will  attempt  to  make  successful 
correlations. 

The  social  life  of  the  child  often  has  a 
considerable  bearing  on  school  work.  Too 
often  parents  allow  social  activities  to  usurp 
the  time  that  should  be  spent  in  study. 
Not  only  is  the  actual  opportunity  for  study 
lost,  but  often  the  student  in  his  contem¬ 
plation  of  a  dance  or  other  social  feature 
will  dream  of  it  for  days  to  the  exclusion 
of  constructive  mental  efforts  along  edu¬ 
cational  lines.  High  school  students  must 
realize  that  school  life  is  for  them  serious 
business  and  parents  should  not  allow 
anything  to  interfere  therewith.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  home  is  the  cause  of  a  lot  of  the 
troubles  the  schools  experience;  it  should 
be  the  greatest  cooperating  agent.  Parental 
responsibility  cannot  be  shifted  to  the  school 
and  its  teachers.  No  formal  training  can 
supplant  what  the  home  does  not  first 
suggest.  A  tendency  to  evil,  even  though 
very  slight,  together  with  disregard  for 
study  fostered  by  a  poor  environment, 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  lead  to  the  per¬ 
petrations  of  crimes  commensurate  with  the 
intelligence  of  the  evil-doers. 

To  attempt  the  rehabilitation  of  students 
performing  unsatisfactory  work  is  a  problem 
which  varies  with  each  individual.  The 
gradation  of  intelligence  varies  from  geni¬ 
uses  to  idiots  and  a  conservative  system 
does  not  propose  or  strive  to  change  the 
latter  to  the  former,  but  it  does  endeavor 
to  push  those  students  onward  who  would 
naturally  drop  out  of  school  at  an  immature 
mental  age,  wholly  unfitted  for  life.  A 
student  who  has  been  converted  from  habits 
of  indolence  and  who  consequently  has  pur¬ 
sued  schoolwork  longer  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case,  will  make  a  valuable 
citizen.  Our  American  schools  are  crying 
for  a  bit  of  human  engineering  to  be  mixed 
with  its  intelligence  tests  its  modern  methods 
of  teaching  and  its  modern  buildings.  The 
task  is  salvaging  human  life — rescuing  it 
during  the  plastic  period  of  youth. 


GEOGRAPHY  AS  A  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  IN  THE 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

George  J.  Miller 

[To  one  who  in  the  love  of  country  holds  communion  with  the  increasing  number  of  publicists  who 
insist  that  the  schools  be  held  to  their  pristine  duty  of  creating  a  civic  sentiment  among  us,  Mr.  Miller's 
exposition  of  the  large  human  motive  essential  to  the  effective  study  of  this  staple  school  subject  comes 
as  encouragement.  Miller  is  an  Ypsilanti  product,  going  from  its  normal  college  to  the  University  of 
Chicago,  teaching  there  and  in  Cornell  University.  He  is  now  head  of  the  department  of  Geography, 
State  Teachers’  College,  Mankato,  Minnesota;  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Council  of  Ge¬ 
ography  Teachers;  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Geography,  author  of  the  Geography  of  Minnesota,  etc.] 


AS  ONE  reviews  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tional  literature  to  determine  the 
objectives  of  modern  education,  he 
finds  a  marked  variation  in  their  formula¬ 
tion  by  individuals  or  groups.  A  com¬ 
mission  of  the  National  Educational  As¬ 
sociation  has  stated  them  as  follows:  (i) 
health,  (2)  command  of  fundamental  pro¬ 
cesses,  (3)  worthy  home  membership,  (4) 
vocation,  (5)  citizenship,  (6)  worthy  use  of 
leisure,  (7)  ethical  character.  There  is 
evident  opportunity  for  a  wide  variation  in 
the  interpretation  of  these  statements. 
Again  these  may  or  may  not  be  the  objectives 
of  education.  However,  in  reading  the 
numerous  discussions  of  educational  objec¬ 
tives  one  perceives  a  common  theme  which, 
I  think,  may  be  expressed  as  effective  citizen¬ 
ship.  It  is  probable  that  such  a  statement 
is  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  although  both 
“effective”  and  “citizenship”  may  be  de¬ 
fined  differently.  For  example,  I  suspect 
that  there  would  be  a  marked  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  definitions  formulated  by  those 
favoring  the  League  of  Nations  and  by 
those  opposed.  It  remains  for  us  to  justify 
pur  own  concepts  as  hereafter  stated. 

Objectives  of  Social  Science 

The  various  subjects  in  the  curriculum 
that  contribute  directly  to  social  well-being 
have  been  there  for  a  long  time.  History  is 
essentially  the  only  one  that  has  received 
much  emphasis.  There  is  a  tendency  to-day 
to  make  the  social  subjects  the  center  of 


modern  education.  This  tendency  may  be 
said  to  be  in  the  early  stages  of  evolution. 
Just  what  social  science  work  should  be  or 
just  what  the  function  of  the  junior  high 
school  should  be  has  not  yet  been  deter¬ 
mined.  In  my  opinion  the  objective  of  the 
social  sciences  should  be  the  “giving  our 
youth  an  awareness  of  what  it  means  to  live 
together  in  organized  society,  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  how  we  do  live  together,  and  an 
understanding  of  the  conditions  precedent  to 
living  together  well,  to  the  end  that  our 
youth  may  develop  those  ideals,  abilities, 
and  tendencies  to  act  which  are  essential  to 
effective  participation  in  our  society.”^ 
This  is  the  best  statement  of  the  definite 
purpose  of  social  science  work  that  has  come 
to  my  attention.  If  this  objective  can  be 
realized  we  shall  have  an  effective  citizen¬ 
ship  of  the  highest  type.  However,  “ap¬ 
preciation,”  “understanding,”  “awareness,” 
etc.,  can  come  only  with  an  adequate  knowl¬ 
edge  and  realization  of  relations  and  in¬ 
fluencing  factors.  It  is  clearly  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  junior  high  school  to  create 
correct  impressions  and  tendencies  on  the 
part  of  children  without  any  thought  that 
those  children  will  understand  fully  all  the 
various  problems  discussed  or  others  that 
may  arise.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is 
equally  true  in  the  teaching  of  adults  and 
in  the  discussions  that  occur  in  any  social 
group.  If  adults  discussed  only  those 
problems  concerning  which  they  had  ac- 

^Social  Studies  in  Elementary  Schools,  p.  49. 
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quired  full  knowledge  there  would  be  little 
discussion  among  them. 

Geographic  Objectives  and  Specific  Contri¬ 
butions 

Every  man  knows  that  in  the  solution  of 
new  problems  his  most  valuable  guide  is 
experience.  He  knows  that  to  push  it  aside 
and  abruptly  break  with  the  past  and  begin 
with  a  clean  slate,  has  never  been  the  path 
of  secure  human  progress  in  anything.  The 
present  stage  of  progress  in  the  organization 
of  our  school  subjects  is  the  product  of 
many  years  of  evolution.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  those  years  have  yielded 
something  of  value.  Safe  future  progress 
must  be  builded  upon  the  best  qualities  of 
our  social  subjects  and  those  qualities  must 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  time. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  each  of  our 
school  subjects  has  a  definite  contribution 
to  make  to  the  education  of  a  child  which 
cannot  be  made  by  any  other  subject  or  by 
any  combination  of  subjects.  No  pupil  can 
think  systematically  on  any  subject  if  dis¬ 
cussion  of  that  subject  is  mixed  up  with  all 
sorts  of  other  things.  “Geography  gives 
an  understanding  of  earth  conditions  and 
natural  resources  as  the  material  basis  of 
social  development  by  showing  the  relation¬ 
ships  which  exist  between  natural  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  distribution,  characteristics 
and  activities  of  man.”^  Geography  in 
the  elementary  school  is,  therefore,  essen¬ 
tially  human  ecology  and,  as  such,  makes 
possible  the  attainment  of  social  science 
objectives  in  a  manner  that  is  exclusively 
its  own.  This  does  not  mean  that  geog¬ 
raphy  should  supplant  other  subjects. 
Neither  does  it  mean  that  other  subjects 
do  not  have  a  distinctive  contribution  to 
make,  but  it  does  hold  that  no  other  subject 
can  make  the  distinctive  contribution  that 
is  peculiar  to  geography.  It  also  holds  that 
no  “hash”  course  can  possibly  meet  the 
requirements  here  set  forth. 

Geography  in  the  junior  high  school  may 
accomplish  certain  definite  phases  of  social 

‘Report  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Presentation  of  Social 
Studies  in  the  Schools.  Jour,  of  Geog.,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  79. 


science  objectives  more  effectively  than 
these  objectives  may  be  accomplished  in 
any  other  way.  If  properly  taught  it  may 
(i)  develop  an  understanding  of  the  relation 
that  exists  between  natural  environment 
and  man  in  all  his  interests  and  activities, 
and  unfold  geographic  principles,  or  laws, 
or  criteria  that  will  enable  one  to  interpret 
better  the  opportunities  presented  to  man 
in  any  given  region,  and  to  understand  bet¬ 
ter  the  progress  attained  by  the  people  now 
living  there;  (2)  enable  the  child  to  under¬ 
stand  or  appreciate  the  complex  social  or¬ 
ganization  of  modern  man  in  contrast  to 
that  of  primitive  man;  (3)  enable  the  child 
to  appreciate  the  importance  of  geographic 
influences  in  social  and  political  affairs 
both  national  and  international;  (4)  enable 
the  child  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  the 
interdependence  of  people  within  a  national 
group,  the  interdependence  of  the  various 
nations  of  the  world,  and  the  common  and 
competing  or  conflicting  interests  of  people 
within  a  given  country  and  between  nations. 
As  before  stated,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that 
the  junior  high-school  student  will  grasp 
completely  these  themes.  It  is  rather  our 
function  to  raise  the  problems  and  get  him 
to  appreciate  them  and  to  think  in  terms 
of  their  essential  elements,  and  to  evolve 
general  geographic  principles  that  will  guide 
his  reasoning  in  later  years. 

These  specific  objectives  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  only  by  holding  to  a  definite  purpose. 
They  cannot  be  secured  when  geography  is 
incidental  to  something  else  and  consists 
largely  in  locating  places  mentioned.  Geo¬ 
graphic  material  should  be  selected  and 
used  for  social  science  teaching  and  not 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  geog¬ 
raphy,  i.  e.,  geographic  material  is  the 
means  to  an  end  and  not  the  end. 

Fundamental  Considerations 

There  are  a  few  fundamental  principles 
that  must  be  adhered  to  if  geography  is  to 
justify  itself  as  a  social  science.  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  geography  cannot  accomplish  the 
greatest  good  if  these  fundamental  principles 
are  violated. 
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First,  all  material  selected  must  be 
genuine  geography  as  that  is  the  only  way 
that  geography  can  make  a  distinctive 
contribution  to  the  education  of  the  child. 
It  is  also  the  only  way  that  the  child  can 
acquire  that  distinctive  contribution  that 
will  help  to  make  him  a  more  effective 
citizen.  It  is  legitimate  to  use  material 
from  other  subjects  when  that  material  will 
contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of 
geography,  but  there  should  be  no  pretense 
that  the  use  of  that  material  takes  the  place 
of  the  subject  that  can  best  organize  and 
present  it  and  with  it  make  the  best  contri¬ 
bution  to  citizenship.  The  importance 
of  cooperating  agencies  (non-geographic) 
should  receive  due  consideration  at  all 
times.  Many  of  these  non-geographic  fac¬ 
tors  emphasize  the  interdependence  of 
peoples  and  enable  the  child  to  realize  how 
the  success  of  an  individual  or  group  is 
contingent  upon  the  success  of  other  in¬ 
dividuals  or  groups.  Illustrations  in  the 
case  of  agriculture,  for  example,  include: 
banks,  postal  system,  telegraph,  radio, 
grain  exchanges,  stable  government,  money 
system,  etc.  However,  it  is  distinctly  not 
the  function  of  this  course  to  divert  or  dis¬ 
cuss  in  detail  any  of  the  non-geographic 
agencies  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  child  to  appreciate  the  relation¬ 
ships.  Many  weeks  could  be  devoted  to 
any  one  of  these  agencies.  If  such  a  diver¬ 
sion  is  allowed  the  fundamental  value  of  the 
entire  course  will  be  lost.  Teachers  as  well 
as  students  must  learn  to  hew  to  the  line 
until  their  purpose  is  accomplished.  This 
is  one  of  the  first  requisites  to  success. 
There  is  no  possible  excuse  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  non-geographic  material  for  discussion 
as  an  important  subject  except  ignorance 
of  geography  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
When  such  substitution  is  made  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  the  teacher  is  quite  unaware 
of  the  real  contribution  that  geography  has 
to  make.  In  this  connection  it  must  also 
be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  function  of 
geography  to  contribute  all  that  is  to  be 
contributed  by  the  social  sciences.  It  was 
our  thesis  at  the  outset  that  each  subject 


had  a  specific  contribution  to  make.  I  now 
repeat  that  if  geography  is  to  make  its  con¬ 
tribution,  then  geographic  material  must 
have  the  opportunity. 

Second,  the  material  selected  must  con¬ 
tribute  to  producing  effective  citizenship. 
If  this  is  to  be  accomplished  the  selection  of 
material  must  be  determined  by  the  objec¬ 
tives  and  not  for  the  sole  purpose  of  teaching 
geography,  i.  e.,  geographic  material  is  to 
be  used  to  accomplish  a  specific  purpose. 
The  field  is  broad  and  good  material  is  so 
abundant  that  little  trouble  need  be  experi¬ 
enced  here. 

Third,  the  material  selected  must  be  re¬ 
lated  in  the  most  intimate  manner  with 
human  activities  and  should  interest  chil¬ 
dren.  Not  only  should  the  material  be  re¬ 
lated  to  human  activities  of  the  present  but 
to  what  will  probably  be  human  activities 
when  the  present  children  become  adults. 
Even  a  cursory  analysis  of  modern  life  re¬ 
veals  the  fact  that  the  central  theme  of 
modern  society  and  the  dominant  interest  of 
man  is  economic,  and  hence  economic  geo¬ 
graphy  becomes  the  line  of  approach.  The 
term  “economic”  is  used  here  in  its  broadest 
sense  and  is  not  at  all  concerned  with  the 
mere  making  of  money.  Neither  is  it 
materialistic.  However,  since  man  deals 
primarily  with  material  things  and  with  his 
fellow  beings,  and  hence  is  familiar  with 
them,  they  offer  a  desirable  avenue  of  ap¬ 
proach. 

Fourth,  a  course  planned  for  the  later 
years  of  the  junior  high  school  should  be  so 
different  from  preceding  work  that  the 
student  will  realize  he  is  getting  something 
new.  It  should  utilize  what  has  been  taught 
previously;  should  emphasize  reasoning  from 
known  facts  and  from  new  facts;  should  give 
an  entirely  new  alignment  of  old  material 
and  add  a  new  viewpoint;  should  introduce 
the  student  to  world  affairs  and  some  of  the 
interests  common  to  the  great  nations.  It 
should  lead  to  an  understanding  of  the 
common  human  interests  in  the  production 
of  raw  materials,  their  manufacture  and 
marketing;  and  to  an  understanding  of  the 
significance  of  natural  resources  in  the  well- 
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being  of  peoples,  in  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  and  why  those  resources  are 
subjects  of  international  discussion  and 
treaty  making.  Finally  it  should  lead  to  a 
realization  that  the  highest  individual  suc¬ 
cess,  prosperity,  and  happiness  are  dependent 
upon  the  existence  of  similar  conditions 
among  other  individuals,  whether  this  be 
within  a  given  local  group,  within  a  country 
as  a  whole,  or  between  countries;  in  other 
words  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of  others 
and  the  substitution  of  cooperation  for 
class  aggression. 

General  Plan  of  a  Course 

The  introduction  to  the  course  should 
bring  out  the  essential  needs  and  the  wants 
of  modern  man  and  how  they  differ  from 
those  of  primitive  man.  This  may  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  study  of  food,  clothing,  or 
shelter.  A  single  subject,  as  an  industry, 
should  be  studied  with  sufficient  detail  to 
assure  understanding  of  human  relation¬ 
ships.  This  study  should  follow  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  raw  material  through  its  trans¬ 
portation,  its  market,  its  manufacture  into  a 
finished  product,  through  transportation 
again  to  its  final  market  and  consumption. 
It  should  include  any  allied  industries;  the 
influence  of  success  or  failure  upon  other 
industries;  the  significance  of  a  stable 
government,  sound  money  system,  banks, 
telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  tariffs,  postal 
system,  highways,  etc.,  in  the  success  of 
the  major  industry  under  consideration; 
and  the  influence  of  production  and  of 
demand  in  other  countries. 

Any  one  of  many  subjects  may  be  chosen 
for  the  accomplishment  of  our  objectives. 
The  following  series  will  serve  to  illustrate 
types  of  major  subjects:  (i)  wheat,  with 
elevators,  markets,  flour  milling;  (2)  animal 
foods,  with  livestock,  markets,  meat  pack- 
ing;  (3)  coal,  with  iron  and  steel,  machinery, 
transportation;  (4)  power,  with  coal,  oil, 
water,  manufacturing;  (5)  cotton,  with  tex¬ 
tile  manufactures;  (6)  forests  with  lumber, 
pulp,  paper,  construction,  conservation; 
(7)  agriculture;  (8)  manufacturing;  (9)  com¬ 
merce  of  the  world  with  trade  routes. 


Non-geographic  factors  should  be  woven 
into  each  study.  These  major  subjects 
should  be  studied  as  world  units  but,  of 
course,  with  emphasis  on  the  United  States. 
Investigation  through  questions,  topics, 
and  problems  should  be  the  method  of  at¬ 
tack.  It  is  an  opportunity  par  excellence 
for  the  solving  of  problems. 

Ojncrete  Illustrations 

Space  does  not  permit  presenting  the 
course  in  full  and  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  convey  a  correct  impression  by  use  of  an 
isolated  type.  Further  it  is  not  necessary 
to  present  here  the  geographic  content  of  any 
of  the  subjects  named.  Probably  the  line  of 
attack  can  be  shown  best  by  a  series  of 
questions,  problems,  and  statements,  in  the 
“Introduction”  and  in  one  detached  illus¬ 
tration. 

The  Introduction 

Primitive  Type.  What  are  his  needs? 
(Bring  out  importance  of  food,  clothing  and 
shelter.)  How  does  he  meet  his  needs? 
What  industries  does  he  have?  How  are  his 
activities  adapted  to  the  region  in  which  he 
lives?  What  are  his  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  his  neighbors  and  with  distant 
peoples?  How  does  he  carry  on  trade? 
Does  he  cooperate  extensively  with  other 
people?  To  what  extent  does  he  depend 
upon  his  own  resources  ?  How  numerous  are 
his  wants  ?  The  self-sufficiency  of  primitive 
individuals  or  groups  may  be  developed 
through  the  study  of  as  many  types  as  seem 
desirable. 

Advanced  Type.  How  do  his  essential 
needs  compare  with  those  of  primitive  man? 
His  wants?  To  what  extent  does  he  depend 
upon  his  own  local  resources?  Is  he  self- 
sufficing  as  an  individual  or  as  a  group? 
Does  he  cooperate  extensively  with  other 
individuals,  local  groups,  or  countries? 
How  does  he  communicate  with  his  neigh¬ 
bors  and  with  distant  peoples?  To  what 
extent  and  how  does  he  carry  on  trade? 
Why  does  he  have  a  well  organized  and 
strong  government  ?  To  what  extent  has  he 
made  use  of  his  resources  and  opportunities 
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compared  with  primitive  peoples?  Could 
the  white  man  reach  his  present  stage  of 
civilization  in  the  lands  of  the  primitive 
peoples  studied  ?  How  does  he  meet  his 
needs  and  how  has  he  used  fuel  and  power  to 
satisfy  his  wants?  This  study  should  bring 
out  the  fact  that  his  essential  need  for  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  is  the  same  as  was  that 
of  primitive  man,  but  that  his  extensive  use 
of  fuel,  mechanical  power,  and  division  of 
labor  to  satisfy  his  needs  and  wants  is 
strikingly  different.  It  also  leads  to  the 
study  of  specific  illustrations  of  man’s 
activities  in  his  modern  complex  social 
relations. 

Wheat  as  a  Type 

Why  is  wheat  such  an  important  human 
food  ?  Where  are  the  world’s  leadihg  wheat- 
producing  regions?  What  makes  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  these  regions  to  be  important?  What 
other  regions  might  become  of  importance? 
Can  the  world  produce  sufficient  wheat  to 
meet  demands  of  the  future? 

Where  are  the  principal  regions  of  winter 
and  spring  wheat  in  the  United  States? 
Why  is  wheat  such  an  important  crop  in 
these  regions?  How  much  of  the  wheat 
goes  out  of  the  county  in  which  grown? 
Where  does  the  farmer  take  his  wheat? 
Where  does  he  place  it?  Who  establishes 
the  standards  for  weighing  and  grading  his 
wheat?  What  does  he  receive  in  return? 
How  will  the  production  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  affect  the  price  he  receives?  How 
may  the  farmer  or  local  wheat  buyer  learn 
what  the  price  of  wheat  is  at  the  great  mar¬ 
kets  at  any  particular  time?  Where  are 
the  principal  wheat  markets?  How  does 
the  wheat  get  to  these  markets?  What  is 
done  with  it  there?  If  only  part  is  made 
into  flour  in  this  country  what  becomes  of 
the  remainder? 

Let  us  first  consider  the  portion  that  is 
made  into  flour  in  our  country.  Where  are 
the  principal  flour-milling  centers?  Why 
are  they  in  those  particular  locations? 
What  does  the  miller  do  with  the  flour? 
What  does  he  receive  in  exchange?  How 
does  the  dealer  in  your  city  pay  the  miller 


located  in  a  distant  city?  How  does  the 
flour  reach  your  local  dealer?  How  does  it 
reach  you?  How  do  you  pay  for  it?  How 
will  the  price  of  wheat  affect  the  price  of 
flour?  What  other  factors  will  affect  its 
price  ?  How  will  a  tariff  on  wheat  im¬ 
ported  into  our  country  affect  the  price 
received  by  the  farmer?  How  will  it 
affect  the  price  paid  for  flour  by  city  dwel¬ 
lers  as  well  as  by  farmers?  What  other 
things  will  be  affected  by  high  or  low  prices 
on  food?  Is  a  tariff  on  wheat  desirable? 
One  of  the  numerous  flour  mills  in  the 
single  city  of  Minneapolis  can  produce  over 
17,000  barrels  of  flour  a  day.  What  does 
the  miller  do  if  all  the  flour  he  makes  cannot 
be  sold  in  this  country  ?  May  it  reach  a  desti¬ 
nation  similar  to  that  of  the  surplus  wheat? 

Let  us  return  to  that  surplus  wheat  and 
flour.  How  does  it  leave  the  principal 
markets?  To  what  foreign  countries  does 
it  go?  How  does  it  reach  such  a  foreign 
market  as  England?  How  will  the  sale  of 
this  surplus  wheat  and  flour  in  a  foreign 
market  affect  the  price  received  by  the 
farmer  or  that  paid  by  the  user  of  flour? 
Is  it  desirable  to  export  wheat  and  flour? 
How  does  the  foreign  buyer  pay  for  the 
wheat  and  flour  purchased  in  this  country? 
How  will  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the 
government  of  his  country  and  in  its  money 
system  affect  his  credit  in  this  country? 
Where  does  the  English  buyer  get  all  the 
wheat  used  in  his  mills?  Why  are  many  of 
England’s  flour-mills  located  at  seaports 
and  on  the  quay?  Where  does  the  English 
miller  market  his  flour?  Is  the  Englishman 
likely  to  have  an  import  tariff  on  wheat? 
Should  he  have  such  a  tariff  on  flour? 

Why  are  millers,  bankers,  makers  of  farm 
machinery,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of 
commerce,  owners  of  the  railroad,  telegraph, 
telephone,  radio,  elevators,  etc.,  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  farmer’s  wheat  crop?  Is 
the  prosperity  of  each  of  these  agencies  es¬ 
sential^  to  the  prosperity  of  the  wheat 
grower  and  vice  versa?  Can  any  one  of 
these  agencies  attain  the  greatest  achieve¬ 
ment  without  the  others?  How  will  pros¬ 
perity  and  high  wages  in  the  cities  affect 
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the  wheat  producer?  How  will  a  profitable 
crop  of  wheat  affect  the  local  grocer,  dry- 
goods  merchant,  automobile  dealer,  etc.? 
What  relation  has  a  strong,  reliable  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  success  of  this  whole  series  of 
closely  related  agencies?  What  would  be 
the  result  if  our  government  were  over¬ 
thrown  or  radically  changed  suddenly? 
What  would  be  the  result  if  any  one  class  of 
people  controlled  the  government  and  ad¬ 
ministered  it  for  their  own  interest  ? 

Each  Subject  Shows  New  Relations 

Such  a  study  of  wheat  is  one  of  the  briefer 
and  simpler  types  but  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  method  pursued  in  accomplishing  social 
science  objectives.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
study  of  each  geographic  subject  brings  out 
a  new  alignment.  This  is  true  of  a  subject  as 
familiar  as  cotton,  while  the  establishment, 
maintenance,  and  safeguarding  of  trade 
routes  unfold  a  whole  new  series  of  interest. 
A  study  of  the  world’s  coal,  iron,  oil,  har¬ 
bors,  fisheries,  reveals  the  reasons  why  they 
are  frequently  subjects  of  international  dis¬ 
cussions,  treaties,  and  agreements.  A  similar 
one  of  mechanical  power  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  explains  the  concentration  of  people  in 
large  cities,  their  dependence  upon  other 
industries  for  raw  materials  and  particularly 


upon  agriculture  for  food  and  clothing,  while 
one  of  agriculture  as  a  whole  shows  its  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  city  for  a  market. 

Conclusion 

The  social  sciences  are  of  major  rank  if  not 
actually  paramount  in  elementary  educa¬ 
tion.  This  emphasis  appears  to  be  espe¬ 
cially  appropriate  at  the  junior  high-school 
level — particularly  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades.  The  content  of  courses  is  now  being 
formulated.  The  safest  progress  will  be 
made  by  building  upon  past  experience 
with  each  subject  in  our  curriculum  making 
the  contribution  that  is  peculiarly  its  own. 
Since  material  things  and  fellow  beings  are 
the  two  most  intimate  factors  in  the  lives 
of  people,  geography  as  human  ecology, 
possesses  a  character  exclusively  its  own 
which  makes  it  a  superior  social  science 
subject.  When  properly  presented  its  in¬ 
herent  qualities  enable  it  to  make  a  vital 
contribution  that  cannot  be  made  by  any 
other  subject  or  combination  of  subjects. 
Such  a  study  should  develop  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  what  it  means  to  live  together  well 
in  our  modern  complex  social  organization, 
and  make  a  distinctive  contribution  toward 
producing  the  finest  type  of  effective  citizen¬ 
ship. 


CLEANING  UP  A  COLLEGE 

Herman  Sweet 

[Colleges  are  not  reform  schools  but  they  need  reform.  This  is  the  thesis  of  the  young  professor 
whose  observations  are  here  set  forth.  In  talking  with  him  I  found  that,  young  himself,  no  prig,  no 
prude,  he  has  infinite  faith  in  college  youth  if  honestly  led.  There’s  the  rub.  Boynton  and  Doudna, 
and  the  body  of  public  school  superintendents  at  the  Cincinnati  convention  seriously,  soberly,  with 
notable  earnestness,  asserted  that  lack  of  purposive  leadership  by  the  college  management  is  nullify¬ 
ing  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  high  schools.  If  such  a  horrible  book  as  “Plastic  Youth”  goes  on 
giving  its  suggestions  to  young  collegians  we  should  have  some  colleges  sufficiently  in  love  with  the 
truth  to  request  an  investigation  by  some  society  of  social  service.] 

IT  IS  my  good  fortune  to  teach  in  a  But  it  has  not  escaped  the  post-war,  and 
Middle  Western  College  which  is  builded  perhaps  pre-war,  worries  of  the  Christian 
on  firm  Christian  principles.  Its  faculty  college,  and  in  spite  of  efforts  to  draw  and 
is  Christian,  and  its  student  body  is  largely  hold  only  the  best  young  men  and  women  of 
and  actively  Christian.  its  territory,  it  has  found  itself  with  numer- 
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ous  problems  in  human  form  in  its  family. 
For  it  is  a  small  college,  and  numbers  are 
needed,  and  students  are  secured  through 
stiff  competition  with  similar  institutions — 
there  is  no  waiting  list,  as  with  the  older  and 
better-established  colleges.  Consequently 
there  has  always  been  a  percentage  of 
students,  fortunately  small,  whom  the  col¬ 
lege  could  better  do  without. 

And  because  the  faculty  in  its  Christian 
kindness  dislikes  drastic  action  and  always 
hopes  to  reclaim  the  recalcitrant,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  students,  closely  associated  and 
friendly,  are  tolerant,  drastic  action  was 
delayed.  Some  undesirable  things  con¬ 
tinued  from  year  to  year.  There  were 
occasions  of  drinking;  there  was  gambling; 
athletic  teams  failed  to  do  their  best  be¬ 
cause  men  consistently  broke  training; 
there  was  cheating  in  classroom;  and  there 
was  general  faultfinding  with  policies  of  the 
school  among  those  who  did  nothing  to 
improve  the  situation,  all  because  of  a  small 
“ring,”  and  the  “outer  fringe”  which  its 
members  contaminated. 

Many  students  deplored  these  conditions 
but  were  afraid  to  start  any  action.  Others 
were  indifferent;  others,  ignorant  of  real 
conditions.  The  faculty  was  too  much 
blinded  by  the  general  healthy  condition  to 
note  the  insidious  forces  at  work.  Nothing 
was  done.  Some  of  those  who  drank,  broke 
training,  “knocked,”  and  cheated,  were 
graduated  and  turned  out  as  products  of  a 
Christian  college  of  recognized  standing. 
Their  understudies  stepped  into  their  places 
and  perpetuated  their  evil  influences. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  with 
the  largest  student  body  ever  assembled 
at  the  college,  things  seemed  not  to  go 
as  they  should.  The  football  team,  in  spite 
of  fair  material  and  the  tremendous  efforts 
of  a  good  coach,  lost  consistently.  The 
players  had  no  reserve  power,  no  determina¬ 
tion,  no  fight.  The  student  body  tried 
hard  to  be  loyal  and  found  that  forced  “pep” 
does  not  turn  the  trick.  The  best  students 
became  disgruntled  and  showed  it  in  their 
attitude.  Listlessness  worried  the  instruc¬ 
tors  in  the  class  room.  The  freshman  stand¬ 


ard  of  work,  never  too  high,  went  down. 
A  depression  pervaded  the  atmosphere. 
The  “ten  per  cent”  were  at  work  with  a 
will,  with  their  following  increasing  as 
student  spirit  waned. 

Then  things  began  to  happen.  The 
“gang”  perhaps  became  a  little  too  sure  of 
their  permanency  as  a  part  of  the  institution; 
at  least  they  became  careless.  News  of 
“hootch”  parties  and  other  doings,  persis¬ 
tent  late  hours,  infringement  of  rules,  and 
especially  of  breach  of  faith  by  men  in 
athletics,  became  current  on  the  college 
premises.  The  ire  of  the  student  body  be¬ 
gan  to  be  aroused. 

The  president  returned  from  a  few  weeks 
in  the  East  (a  shame  it  is  that  college  presi¬ 
dents  have  to  spend  so  many  weeks  in  the 
East  where  people  with  money  live)  and 
stepped  off  the  train  into  a  situation  demand¬ 
ing  action.  He  started  the  action. 

While  the  president  was  spending  his  days 
and  nights  getting  at  the  bottom  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  a  student  chapel  was  held.  Two  boys 
as  speakers,  one  a  sophomore  and  one  a 
junior,  told  the  student  body  that  condi¬ 
tions  were  intolerable;  that  the  men  had  no 
real  spirit;  no  real  democracy;  no  leader¬ 
ship;  that  the  students  were  not  living  the 
Christianity  that  many  of  them  professed; 
that  there  was  hypocrisy;  that  since  this 
institution  was  supposed  to  be  a  Christian 
college  where  the  best  conditions  should  pre¬ 
vail  and  where  the  boy  or  the  girl  should  have 
the  best  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of 
his  or  her  life,  it  was  time  for  students, 
especially  upper-classmen,  to  get  alive  to 
their  responsibilities. 

Many  and  excited  were  the  groups  that 
gathered  in  halls  and  rooms  in  the  days  fol¬ 
lowing  that  chapel  service.  Staid  and  con¬ 
servative  faculty  members,  jarred  out  of 
their  complacency,  held  up  their  hands  in 
horror  at  such  radical  and  searching  diagno¬ 
sis  and  imagined  all  sorts  of  dire  results. 
They  never  happened.  The  questioning 
and  discussion  brought  instead  better  spirit 
and  better  work  in  the  classroom,  new 
energy  in  student  affairs,  almost  a  religious 
revival — a  more  wholesome  condition  every- 
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where.  And  fortunately  it  so  aroused  the 
student  body  that  when  the  president,  as  a 
result  of  his  inquiry,  suspended  four  men 
and  disciplined  several  others,  ninety  per 
cent,  stood  behind  him  squarely,  welcom¬ 
ing  a  clean-up  that  came  about  thee  years 
too  late.  Conditions  continue  to  improve. 
They  have  never  been  better. 

Now,  the  whole  affair,  briefly,  though 
somewhat  tediously  outlined,  shows  that 
students  worthy  of  the  name,  though  often 
tolerant  and  loose-living  in  these  latter  days, 
are  in  the  last  analysis  in  favor  of  law  and 
order  and  decency. 

I  believe  that  education,  especially  in  the 
small  Christian  college,  which,  I  believe, 
has  a  peculiar  mission,  has  a  duty  of  recla¬ 
mation;  that  it  should  neglect  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  save  a  boy  or  a  girl  from  folly;  and 
that  often  a  little  patience  will  make  good 
men  and  women  out  of  mighty  questionable 
material.  On  the  other  hand,  I  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  to  cease  tolerating 
some  of  the  things  that  we  are  tolerating  in 
American  colleges  and  universities.  If  col¬ 
lege  students  persist  in  breaking  the  law  of 
the  land,  if  they  persist  in  gambling,  in 
breaking  college  rules,  and  in  other  evil 
practices,  they  should  be  dismissed  from 
our  campuses. 

The  college  has  a  duty  to  them,  perhaps, 
but  it  has  a  duty  also  to  those  others  upon 
whom  their  influence  is  not  good  and  with 
whose  progress  they  are  interfering.  Further¬ 
more,  education  is  too  expensive  to  permit 
wasted  energies  and  wasted  resources. 


Furthermore,  we  have  educated  too  many 
men  and  women  with  warped  moral  con¬ 
ceptions  and  turned  them  out  in  the  world 
with  degrees  and  the  mark  of  the  approval 
of  higher  education  upon  them.  Lastly,  if 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning  do  not 
take  a  decided  stand  against  violations  of  the 
law  of  the  land  and  the  laws  of  decency,  by 
the  “cream  of  the  earth,”  where  shall  we 
look  for  a  check,  and  what  shall  we  hope  for 
the  future.? 

And  I  also  believe  that  if  faculties  and 
administrations,  both  in  endowed  and  public 
institutions,  would  make  an  effort  to  rid 
their  institutions  of  the  moral  degenerates, 
destructive  agitators,  and  social  parasites 
who  masquerade  under  the  guise  of  students, 
regardless  of  whether  they  have  money  and 
position  or  not,  and  regardless  of  whether 
their  friends  or  parents  may  or  may  not  give 
to  the  next  endowment  campaign,  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  fact  that  any  school  has 
enough  enemies  without  increasing  the  list, 
these  same  faculties  and  administrators 
would  find  the  best  students  right  behind 
them.  Our  schools  would  be  more  whole¬ 
some  places  for  young  people  to  live  in. 
There  would  be  fewer  casualties  and  fewer 
disappointed  parents.  Higher  education 
would  accomplish  more.  The  standard  of 
the  college-bred  would  be  raised.  There 
would  be  greater  respect  for  law.  Scholar¬ 
ship  would  be  higher  and  more  highly  re¬ 
garded.  Athletics  would  be  cleaner  and 
more  valuable.  The  future  of  the  nation 
would  be  more  secure. 


Melody 

Eloquence 

Modesty 

Honor 

Heaven 
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Hope 

Purity 

Splendor 

Virtue 

Faith 


Nobility 

Love 

Harmony 

Liberty 

Adoration 


Innocence 

Joy 

Sympathy 
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Happiness 
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[By  commission  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Department  of  American  public-school  Su¬ 
perintendents,  National  Education  Association,  the  Educational  Review  presents  each  month 
announcements  and  news  furnished  by  S.  D.  Shankland,  secretary  of  the  department,  1201  i6th 


St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.] 

A  Big  Business. — ^The  holding  of  con¬ 
ventions  has  come  to  be  a  great  industry. 
More  than  twelve  thousand  conventions  are 
to  be  held  this  year  in  the  United  States. 
Approximately  fifteen  million  Americans 
will  attend  these  conventions.  They  repre¬ 
sent  all  phases  of  our  national  life — edu¬ 
cational,  business,  labor,  social,  political, 
scientific,  fraternal,  and  religious.  If  visitors 
spend  fifty  dollars  each  for  expenses,  then  a 
gathering  of  ten  thousand  people  represents 
an  investment  of  half  a  million  dollars.  As 
conventions  have  grown  in  number  and  size, 
the  old-time  convention  committee,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  leading  local  members  of  the 
organization  holding  the  convention,  has 
given  place  in  all  of  our  larger  cities  to  the 
professional  full-time  convention  executive, 
supported  by  a  well-organized  convention 
board.  It  is  the  business  of  this  convention 
manager  to  be  informed  so  that  he  may 
render  efficient  assistance  and  give  correct 
advice  to  those  conducting  conventions  in 
his  city.  He  thinks  and  works  on  con¬ 
ventions  every  day  in  the  year.  He  is  in 
close  contact  with  hotels,  railroads,  taxicab 
companies,  street  car  lines,  printers,  mu¬ 
sicians,  entertainers,  and  a  great  variety  of 
persons  and  firms,  whose  business  affects 
the  convention  visitor.  Such  men  as  John 
F.  Bowman  in  Chicago,  A.  J.  Kennedy  in 
Cleveland,  and  Thomas  Quinlan  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  render  an  invaluable  service  to  con¬ 
ventions  meeting  in  their  cities.  They  know 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 

Selecting  the  Convention  City. — Many  fac¬ 
tors  must  be  considered  in  locating  a  con¬ 
vention.  Hotel  facilities  are  of  course  first. 


Many  hotels  have  employees  whose  sole 
duties  are  concerned  with  conventions. 
One  Chicago  hotel  recently  published  an 
attractive  book  entitled,  *‘How  to  Plan  a 
Convention.”  Suitable  meeting  halls  are 
essential.  In  recent  years  several  cities  have 
built  great  convention  halls  for  the  express 
purpose  of  entertaining  the  gatherings  of 
great  national  organizations.  Cleveland 
spent  six  million  dollars  on  its  convention 
hall.  Railroad  facilities  must  be  satis¬ 
factory.  The  Pullman  Company  last  fall 
called  a  meeting  of  the  secretaries  of  some 
fifty  large  organizations,  with  a  view  to 
securing  more  even  distribution  of  con¬ 
vention  dates  and  locations,  so  that  ample 
train  equipment  might  be  available  for 
visitors.  Some  railroads  have  special  con¬ 
vention  departments.  Every  city  in  its 
advertising  offers  many  attractions.  It  is 
for  the  officers  charged  with  the  duty  of 
selecting  the  convention  city  to  select  that 
one  which  will  best  serve  the  individual 
requirements  of  its  own  members.  Always 
these  four  factors  are  of  prime  importance, 
an  efficient  convention  bureau,  ample,  well- 
managed  hotels,  satisfactory  meeting  halls, 
and  good  railroad  lines. 

The  Problem  of  Hotel  Reservations. — No  one 
enjoys  a  convention  unless  he  has  a  satis¬ 
factory  sleeping  room.  Small  conventions 
select  a  headquarters  hotel  where  most  of 
their  members  find  accommodations.  In 
its  early  days,  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence  could  be  housed  in  one  large 
hotel.  Now  it  requires  over  four  thousand 
sleeping  rooms,  which  taxes  the  hotel 
facilities  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  country. 
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The  advertised  capacity  of  a  hotel  does  not 
represent  the  number  of  transients  which 
it  can  accommodate.  Many  hotels  adver¬ 
tise  five  hundred  or  more  rooms.  Of  this 
number,  some  are  used  for  the  regular 
activities  of  the  hotel,  some  for  sample 
rooms,  parlors,  and  other  special  purposes. 
Many  sleeping  rooms  are  occupied  by 
permanent  guests.  Regular  customers  who 
frequently  patronize  the  house  must  be 
accommodated.  The  room  clerk  who  checks 
out  half  of  his  rooms  for  the  convention  has 
done  very  well.  At  that  rate,  and  taking 
no  account  of  allied  groups,  exhibitors  and 
wives  of  members,  ten  hotels  of  five  hundred 
rooms  each  would  be  required  to  provide 
for  the  2,500  members  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  provided  all  were  given 
single  rooms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  single  rooms  in  every  city  is  limited, 
and  the  lower  priced  single  rooms  are  always 
the  first  exhausted.  One  Washington  hotel 
with  a  hundred  such  rooms  available  re¬ 
ported  nearly  a  thousand  requests  for  them. 
Double  rooms  and  rooms  with  twin  beds  can 
usually  be  obtained  long  after  the  single 
rooms  are  exhausted.  Parties  of  three  or 
more  persons  can  frequently  secure  very 
fine  accommodations  at  moderate  cost  by 
reserving  suites. 

As  the  time  for  the  convention  approaches, 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  turn  over  the 
assignment  of  rooms  to  the  convention 
manager,  who  procures  lists  of  reservations 
from  all  the  hotels  and  arranges  a  card  index. 
Frequently  it  is  found  that  one  person  has 
asked  for  reservations  at  two  or  three  hotels, 
and  neglected  to  cancel  those  which  he  does 
not  intend  to  use.  Some  extra  space  is 
obtained  from  this  source.  Letters  are 
written  to  each  person  holding  a  reservation, 
to  be  sure  that  he  actually  intends  to  use  it. 
If  necessary,  additional  rooms  are  procured 
in  private  residences.  Much  confusion  arises 
from  vagueness  in  making  reservations. 
Sometimes  the  date  of  arrival,  type  of 
accommodations,  or  number  of  persons  to 
be  accommodated  is  omitted.  After  every¬ 
thing  possible  has  been  done,  some  persons 
without  giving  any  notice  of  cancellation 


fail  to  claim  the  rooms  reserved.  Nearly 
a  hundred  rooms  were  held  in  this  way  on 
Sunday  night  at  Cincinnati,  while  the 
convention  bureau  was  diligently  seeking 
places  for  those  who  had  no  place  to  sleep. 
Finally  it  was  decided  to  assign  the  vacant 
rooms  to  those  who  were  waiting.  At 
Indianapolis,  on  Sunday  night,  one  hotel 
had  twenty-five  rooms  vacant  on  this 
account.  The  person  who  neglects  to 
cancel  a  reservation  which  he  does  not  in¬ 
tend  to  use  causes  a  loss  to  the  hotel,  and 
does  a  serious  injustice  to  his  fellow  mem¬ 
bers.  On  this  account,  many  hotels  are 
requiring  advance  payment  of  one  day’s 
rent  before  confirming  convention  reser¬ 
vations. 

Why  Washington  ? — Until  recently,  Wash¬ 
ington  was  not  in  a  position  to  entertain  the 
Department  of  Superintendence.  It  had  no 
convention  bureau.  Its  hotels  were  crowded. 
The  largest  meeting  hall  in  the  city,  that  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
seated  only  twenty-two  hundred  persons. 
Within  a  year  these  defects  have  been 
remedied.  A  convention  bureau,  with  a 
competent  executive  director  in  charge,  has 
been  organized  through  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  Hotel  Men’s  Association,  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association. 
A  half-dozen  splendid  new  hotels  have  been 
completed.  Through  the  enterprise  of 
Washington  business  men  an  auditorium 
has  been  constructed  with  a  main  assembly 
room  having  a  seating  capacity  of  six 
thousand  persons  and  an  exhibit  hall  with 
twenty-eight  thousand  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  The  winter  meeting  is  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  serious-minded  people,  who  expect 
help  and  inspiration  in  the  solution  of  their 
own  problems,  either  from  public  speeches 
or  from  private  discussions.  In  no  city 
of  the  country  is  platform  talent  so  varied 
and  so  abundant.  In  this  city,  the  National 
Education  Association  has  its  permanent 
headquarters,  in  a  fine  four-story  brick 
building  at  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.  W. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  is  located  in  the 
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beautiful  new  building  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  within  a  block  of  the  con¬ 
vention  auditorium.  Many  other  edu¬ 
cational  and  scientific  organizations  have 
their  headquarters  in  the  Nation's  capital. 

What  to  See  in  Washington. — Convention 
attendance  is  one  of  the  happy  American 
methods  of  adult  education.  Every  con¬ 
vention  visitor  expects  to  add  something  to 
his  general  store  of  knowledge  before  he 
returns  to  his  home.  There  are  many 
things  which  every  city  has.  There  are  a 
few  items  of  interest  which  are  the  exclusive 
possessions  of  only  a  single  city.  Washing¬ 
ton,  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world, 
is  especially  fortunate  in  such  possessions. 
It  is  unique,  in  that  it  does  not  belong  to  its 
own  citizens.  It  belongs  to  all  the  people 
of  the  Republic.  It  does  not  govern  itself. 
It  is  ruled  by  the  representatives  in  Congress 
of  all  the  states.  As  compensation,  it 
boasts  the  White  House,  the  Capitol,  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Congressional  Library. 
Here,  the  Nation  has  built  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  and  the  Washington  Monument. 
Within  its  bounds  are  the  New  National 
Museum,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  the 
Corcoran  and  Freer  Art  Galleries,  the  Pan 
American  Union,  the  embassies  of  foreign 
countries,  and  the  offices  of  the  great  govern¬ 
ment  departments.  Near  by  is  Arlington 
Cemetery,  where  sleeps  the  Unknown  Soldier 
with  distinguished  heroes  of  other  days. 
A  few  miles  down  the  Potomac  is  Mount 
Vernon,  the  most  beloved  shrine  in  our 
country.  All  Americans  have  a  desire  to 
visit,  at  least  once,  their  National  Capital. 
Many  of  the  younger  generation  of  school 
workers  will  come  here  for  the  first  time  next 
February.  It  will  be  wise  to  plan  to  remain 
a  day  or  two  to  see  those  things  which  only 
Washington  can  offer. 

The  Exhibits. — At  many  national  con¬ 
ventions  the  exhibits  have  a  place  next  in 
importance  to  the  speaking  programs.  One 
must  know  not  only  what  to  do,  but  what  to 
do  it  with.  Schools  require  a  great  variety 
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of  equipment  and  supplies.  The  well- 
informed  school  executive  must  keep  up  with 
progress  in  this  important  field,  or  criticism 
from  the  business  side  of  his  local  edu¬ 
cational  organization  will  soon  arise.  The 
most  progressive  firms  engaged  in,the  manu¬ 
facture  of  school  equipment  and  material 
show  their  finest  products  at  the  winter 
meeting.  School  board  members  in  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  to  see  for 
themselves  what  types  of  seating,  of  drink¬ 
ing  fountains,  of  scientific  apparatus,  should 
be  selected  for  their  schools.  Formerly  the 
exhibits  were  managed  through  private 
enterprise,  but  in  recent  years  it  has  been 
found  necessary  for  the  National  Education 
Association  to  take  exclusive  control  of  the 
exhibits.  Through  a  happy  cooperative 
agreement,  the  business  manager  of  the 
National  Education  Association  is  the 
active  director  of  the  convention  exhibits, 
at  the  winter  as  well  as  the  summer  con¬ 
ventions.  The  profits  are  divided  equally 
between  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
and  the  parent  association,  and  are  used 
to  defray  convention  expenses,  which  are 
considerable.  The  demand  for  space  greatly 
exceeds  the  area  available.  At  Cincinnati 
the  amount  of  space  used  for  standard 
exhibits  was  46,000  square  feet,  of  which 
68  per  cent,  was  taken  on  the  day  when  the 
announcements  and  diagrams  were  released. 
Ninety-two  applications  could  not  be  granted 
at  all,  because  of  lack  of  space.  The  Cincin¬ 
nati  Music  Hall  was  unusually  large.  The 
area  of  the  exhibit  hall  in  the  Washington 
Auditorium  is  only  28,000  square  feet.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  the  allotment  of  space  to  exhibitors 
will  be  a  difficult  job  for  the  business  manager. 

Building  the  Program. — ^The  President  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  has 
entire  responsibility  for  the  selection  of 
topics  and  choice  of  speakers  for  the  general 
sessions.  He  also  exercises  general  au¬ 
thority  over  assignments  for  topic  groups 
and  allied  organizations.  This  is  no  small 
task.  At  Cincinnati,  two  hundred  and 
ninety-one  addresses  were  listed  in  the 
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Official  Program.  They  were  delivered  at 
eight  general  sessions,  five  topic  groups,  and 
thirty-six  other  meetings.  Sixty-two  din¬ 
ners,  luncheons,  and  breakfasts  were  served, 
all  to  the  accompaniment  of  oratory.  Re¬ 
ports  of  what  is  said  and  done  are  sent  out 
through  the  Associated  Press  and  other  news 
agencies  and  published  in  papers  throughout 
the  country.  The  daily  work  of  thousands 
of  teachers  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
children  is  directly  affected  by  the  decisions 
reached.  Friends,  uplifters,  and  enemies, 
alike,  advise  the  president  regarding  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed  and  the  speakers  to 
do  the  discussing.  Occasionally  at  some 
gathering  a  program  is  made  up  of  speakers 
whose  aim  is  to  promote  some  propaganda. 
The  audience  gradually  comprehends  that 
everything  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  either 
singly  or  in  groups,  politely  begins  to  slip 
out  of  the  side  exits.  Disappointments 
sometimes  await  the  president  in  his  efforts 
to  present  an  attractive  program.  Dates  of 
those  most  in  demand  as  speakers  are  hard 
to  adjust.  Persons  of  rational  prominence 
accept  places  when  invited  and  perhaps  a  few 
days  before  the  program  is  printed  wire  that 
they  cannot  be  present.  Sickness  sometimes 
interferes.  Orators  of  whom  much  is  ex¬ 
pected  weary  the  audience  by  their  long 
speaking.  Some  cannot  be  heard.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  those  who  appear  on  the  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  re¬ 
present  ability  of  the  highest  type,  both 
in  thinking  and  speaking.  One  needs  to 
attend  conventions  of  other  organizations  to 
develop  a  proper  sense  of  appreciation. 


Where  the  Members  Live. — A  friend  post¬ 
cards,  “How  many  members  in  my  state? 
Why  not  print  the  figures  for  each  state?” 
We  made  the  count  September  ist.  On 
that  day  there  were  2,485  active,  paid-up 
members.  Ohio  had  the  largest  enrollment, 
closely  followed  by  Illinois,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Michigan.  To  Arizona  goes  the  honor 
of  having  the  highest  percentage  of  member¬ 
ship  based  on  the  number  of  superintendents 
of  schools  listed  in  the  educational  directory. 
Here  are  the  figures: 


Alabama  . 

46 

New  Mexico 

6 

Arizona  . 

19 

New  York 

143 

Arkansas 

23 

North  Carolina 

41 

California 

55 

North  Dakota  . 

9 

Colorado 

38 

Ohio  .... 

184 

Connecticut  . 

57 

Oklahoma 

42 

Delaware 

10 

Oregon  . 

8 

Dist.  of  Col. 

13 

Pennsylvania 

176 

Florida  . 

15 

Rhode  Island 

29 

Georgia  . 

35 

South  Carolina  . 

20 

Idaho. 

5 

South  Dakota 

23 

Illinois 

180 

Tennessee 

28 

Indiana  . 

85 

Texas. 

77 

Iowa 

66 

Utah  .... 

23 

Kansas 

56 

Vermont  . 

II 

Kentucky 

46 

Virginia  . 

30 

Louisiana 

28 

Washington  . 

17 

Maine 

20 

West  Virginia 

45 

Maryland 

32 

Wisconsin 

77 

Massachusetts  . 

”5 

Wyoming 

15 

Michigan 

157 

Alaska 

2 

Minnesota 

60 

Canada  . 

I 

Mississippi 

33 

Greece 

I 

Missouri  . 

61 

Hawaii  . 

4 

Montana 

9 

Japan  ... 

I 

Nebraska 

46 

Philippine 

Nevada  . 

I 

Islands 

4 

New  Hampshire 

22 

Porto  Rico 

3 

New  Jersey  . 

131 

Samoa 

I 

Teachers  with  good  heads,  good  hearts,  and  sound  principles,  foster  genius,  develop 
talent,  and  form  character.  Without  their  work  there  would  be  no  statues  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame. 


Mgr.  David  J.  Hickey. 
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This  magazine  is  conducted  upon  the  plan  of  supplying  not  what 
the  editor  thinks  the  readers  want  or  ought  to  want,  but  what  they 
say  they  want.  You  lay  a  ruler  on  the  dotted  line,  you  tear  this  page 
out  (it  and  the  following  one  bear  no  page  numbers — their  loss  does 
not  impair  the  magazine)  you  fill  the  blank  spaces;  you  mail  it. 


To  the  Editor^  Educational  Review, 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Company, 

Garden  City,  New  York. 

I  should  like  you  to  obtain  articles  on  the  following  subjects  or 
by  the  following  persons  : 


Signature _ 

Address _ 

School  position 


November,  1925 


(over) 


To  OUR  Subscribers: 

We  are  anxious  to  broaden  the  influence  of  the  Educational 
Review  and  with  that  in  view  will  gladly  mail  a  specimen  copy  to 
your  friends  in  the  profession,  if  you  will  send  us  their  names. 

The  Educational  Review  is  now  the  official  organ  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Superintendence.  This,  however,  is  but  one  of  several 
reasons  why  it  should  appeal  to  the  interest  of  school  men  everywhere. 
The  other  reasons  are  obvious  to  the  reader  of  this  issue.  We  will 
appreciate  your  cooperation. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO. 


Educational  Review, 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  sample  copies  to  the  following: 


You  may  or  may  not  use  my  name. 


November,  1925 


BOOKS  YOU  WILL  LIKE 

Reviews  by  the  Editor 


Project  Method. — Mr.  Hosic  and  Miss 
Chase  build  their  book’  on  Professor  Kil¬ 
patrick’s  four  types  of  projects: 

1.  Embodying  an  idea  in  some  external 
form,  as:  building  a  boat,  presenting  a  play. 

2.  Enjoying  some  experience:  listening  to 
a  story,  hearing  a  symphony,  appreciating 
a  picture. 

3.  Solving  a  difficulty  or  problem:  find¬ 
ing  out  why  New  York  grew  larger  than 
Philadelphia. 

4.  Obtaining  some  skill  or  knowledge: 
learning  to  write,  mastering  the  dative  case. 

The  project  method  as  mere  method  with¬ 
out  a  sincere  philosophy  of  life  held  by  the 
teacher  will  not  amount  to  much.  But  in 
case  one  has  a  real  desire  to  make  his  teach¬ 
ing  service  vibrate  with  life  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  the  elegance  and  economy  of  the 
project  procedure  is  a  godsend.  The  old 
“learning  by  doing”  is  the  essence  of  it. 
The  project  method  is  the  result  of  com¬ 
parisons  of  the  best  kinds  of  teaching;  it  is 
a  scientific  summary  of  their  common  char¬ 
acteristics;  it  calls  for  more  free  periods, 
more  recognition  of  individuality;  it  per¬ 
mits  of  more  growth  of  power.  More 
than  a  hundred  pages  are  devoted  to  sug¬ 
gested  projects  for  grades  from  the  kinder¬ 
garten  up. 

Artistry  in  History. — In  the  tenth  grade 
of  the  Lincoln  School  a  boy  had  hard  work 
to  express  his  recollection  of  French  history 
gained  by  daily  reading  of  the  text.  The 
book^  which  Mr.  Knowlton  has  produced 
is  an  exhibition  of  the  graphic  manner  in 
which  this  boy  and  many  others  found  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  and  profit  in  their 
history.  I  wish  there  had  been  a  Lincoln 

‘A  Brief  Guide  to  the  Project  Method. — Hosic  and  Chase. 
World  Book  Company,  Yonkers.  242  pp.,  $1.00. 

’Making  History  Graphic. — Daniel  C.  Knowlton.  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York.  154  pp.,  $1.60. 


school  for  Ed.  Thompson  and  me  fifty 
years  ago.  Both  of  us  were  licked  for 
enlivening  the  blank  spaces  in  our  history 
books  with  spirited  representations  of  fa¬ 
vorite  scenes.  I  have  mine  yet.  The 
home-made  additions  to  the  text  have  given 
to  my  children  a  more  vivid  conception  of 
heroic  deeds  and  great  events  than  the  words 
of  the  book  if  I  do  say  it  who  shouldn’t. 
Knowlton’s  book  is  decidedly  clever  and 
highly  interesting.  More  and  better  than 
that,  there  is  a  fine  spirit  of  humor  flavor¬ 
ing  it,  serious  though  the  general  purpose  is. 
In  conducting  this  class  Mr.  Knowlton  was 
seeking  to  avoid  the  dullness  of  history 
study  such  as  produces  only  parroting  of 
words.  He  wanted  the  remote  past  realized 
by  the  children.  He  has  brought  together 
the  graphic  work  of  his  classes  as  an  aid  to 
other  teachers  who  find  this  most  interesting 
of  all  school  subjects  really  a  dull  task  to 
so  many  students.  It  is  a  well-worth-while 
book.  It  has  pupils’  maps,  diagrams,  car¬ 
toons,  designs,  and  dramatizations. 

What  Size  Schools  Shall  You  Need? — 
Doctor  Englehardt  issues  a  timely  treatise’ 
that  will  be  wanted  by  every  school  super¬ 
intendent  in  a  growing  system.  The  build¬ 
ing  surveys  which  the  author  and  others 
have  made  during  the  past  five  years  have 
developed  some  types  of  procedure  which 
bid  fair  to  become  standard  as  bases  for 
location  and  capacity  of  schoolhouses. 
Surveying,  forecasting,  the  use  of  telephone- 
company  estimates,  age  and  distribution 
of  the  migratory  population,  formulas, 
graphic  records,  census,  comparison  of  esti¬ 
mates  with  results,  and  a  bibliography  of 
works  on  this  topic  constitute  the  contents 
of  a  compact  and  useful  volume. 

’Forecasting  School  Population.  —  N.  L.  Englehardt. 
Teachers  College  Press.  New  York.  66  pp. 
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Everything,  and  Readable,  Too. — Aldous 
Huxley  finds  that  the  book  most  sea  travelers 
would  like  to  read  is  an  encyclopedia. 
Judge  Churchill  of  the  New  York  bar  con¬ 
ceives  that  encyclopedia  reading  is  increas¬ 
ing  enormously  since  the  vogue  of  volumes 
light  enough  to  hold  in  the  hand.  He  con¬ 
siders  this  kind  of  reading  matter  likely 
to  grow  in  favor  for  two  reasons.  Many 
men  find  in  encyclopedia  reading  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  diversion  and  the  satisfaction  of  ac¬ 
cumulating  facts.  The  second  reason  is  that 
this  reading  can  be  done  for  five  minutes 
or  fifty  always  with  a  sense  of  completeness. 

The  Grolier  Society  put  The  Book  of 
Knowledge  on  the  market  some  years  ago. 
They  advertised  it  as  a  “juvenile.”  A 
member  of  the  society  tells  me  that  they 
found  the  adults  taking  to  the  book  in  such 
numbers  as  to  show  that  there  is  a  wide 
demand  for  something  somewhat  in  the 
same  line  for  older  readerr.  The  society 
issues  fifteen  handsome  volumes,^  each  an 
inch  thick  and  containing  altogether  about 
five  hundred  finished  stories  of  man  and 
nature.  Here  is  a  history  of  the  physical 
world  and  its  universe,  then  the  appearance 
and  development  of  life  forms,  followed  by 
the  coming  and  evolution  of  man,  how 
he  taught  himself  to  fight,  to  stop  fighting, 
to  work,  to  play,  to  eat,  to  get  about  on  the 
earth  and  over  the  water  and  in  the  air. 
Sex  and  marriage,  heredity  and  environ¬ 
ment,  drugs  and  exercise,  kings  and  democ¬ 
racy,  gods  and  philosophers,  familiarly 
talked  of  by  college  professors,  scientists, 
writers,  workers,  and  thinkers,  are  set 
forth  so  attractively  with  hundreds  of  por¬ 
traits,  and  pictures,  and  diagrams  that  you 
long  to  put  the  volumes  in  your  satchel  and 
go  aboard  a  slow  boat  for  an  Atlantic  voyage. 

Our  Precious  Youth. — Everybody  likes 
Hughes  Meams,  wit,  novelist,  essayist, 
teacher,  companion.  Whatever  he  does  is 
good  workmanship,  artistic,  beautiful  in 
form  and  engaging  in  content.  If  you  want 
to  see  the  schoolmaster  at  his  best  as  a 

■The  Book  of  Popular  Science. — The  Grolier  Society,  New 
York,  i;  volumes. 


character  in  a  novel  get  Richard  Richard. 
and  then  try  The  Vinegar  Saint.  They 
are,  as  stories,  as  bits  of  American  life, 
pure  delight.  He  has  sent  me  a  book^  of 
real  beauty.  It  is  an  anthology  of  English 
verse  written  by  the  children  of  the  Lincoln 
School,  New  York.  There  are  hundreds 
of  sparkling  little  gems  of  childhood,  grave, 
gay,  rhymed,  blank,  free,  sonnets,  and 
everything. 

’Twas  Euclid  and  the  theorem  pi 
Did  plane  and  solid  in  the  text 
All  parallel  were  the  radii 
And  the  ang-gulls  convex’d 

sings  lir  Emma  Rounds.  Zara  Moxham 
chants: 

I  can  imagine  you 

Going  home  in  the  spring  dusk 

And  the  bus  will  jerk  and  rock 

And  you  will  see 

Only  the  first  star 

Gold  in  the  green  sky. 

I  can  imagine  it,  too,  Zara,  and  over  sixty 
springs  during  which  I  have  gone  home  in 
their  dusks  and  had  sometimes  flashes  of 
the  mystery  and  beauty  of  them.  But  I 
never  had  any  Hughes  Mearns  to  set  me 
to  jotting  down  any  of  those  things.  There 
was  some  foolish  convention  holding  them 
to  be  silly. 

I  read  through  the  verses  here.  They 
seem  to  be,  as  compared  with  the  verse  of 
grown-up  professionals,  like  the  wonderful 
pictures  and  toys  that  the  Cizek  children 
made  in  Vienna  when  that  inspired  teacher 
coaxed  the  genius  in  them  to  express  itself. 

Mearns’  preliminary  essay  is  a  beautiful 
piece  of  work:  a  charming  narrative  of  the 
way  these  youngsters  are  schooled.  There’s 
nothing  timid  or  apologetic  nor  yet  boast¬ 
ful  about  it.  It  reminds  me  of  one  of  Elihu 
Vedder’s  afternoons  in  his  studio  when  he 
was  feeling  particularly  cheerful  and  inter¬ 
ested  and  could  be  lured  into  chatting  of 
how  pictures  and  statues  and  works  of  art 
are  made. 

■CrMtive  Youth. — Hughes  Mearns.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
234  PP- 


I_J£  PRESSED  for  an  adjustment  of  teachers’  salaries  to  correct 
^  loss  by  depreciation  of  the  currency,  Henry  S.  West.  He 
was  superintendent  of  Baltimore  schools.  Ste  editorial,  page  227 


HERE  girls  of  high  school  grade  prepare  for  the 
industries,  Manhattan  Trade  School,  New  York 


